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CHAPTER IV. 


MILES BARTHORNE MARRIES IN HASTE. 


OR three years Miles Barthorne 
continued shoeing horses— 
increasing his staff of men and 
extending his business. At the 
end of that time he sold his plant, 
premises, and connection, and re- 
tired from the smithing trade and 
Tottenham to a small cottage situ- 


ate at West Green which he had . 


bought for an old song. 

The public mind at Tottenham 
was much exercised to account for 
this proceeding. Fortunes were 
in those days made at Tottenham. 
The resident gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood patronised the local 
tradespeople, and did not rush to 
London for their supplies, as is in 
all neighbourhoods too much the 
case at present; and the butcher 
and the grocer, the baker and the 
candlestick maker were by con- 
sequence well-to-do and sub- 
stantial householders and house- 
proprietors. Further, the resident 
gentry were wealthy. No stable 
but held its pair of carriage horses, 
whilst there were many stables 
that held many more; and as the 
new smith invented a new system 
of doing business which found 
great favour in the eyes of those 
who had been perpetually harassed 
‘by the ever-recurring remark, 
“If you please, sir, the bay horse 
aust be shod,’ or ‘ John has just 
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taken the chesnut mare to the 
forge,’ uttered at the precise in- 
stant when the bay horse or the 
chesnut mare was most urgently 
wanted, he had at the time 
when he sold his ‘ going concern’ 
the pick and choice of the best 
work in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Barthorne it was who 
originated the contract system of 
shoeing horses. He roughed and 
shod for so much a head per 
annum, sent his own men for the 
animals, and sent his own men 
back with them. For an ad- 
ditional annual sum he saw to 
their general health, and would 
have engaged to feed them like- 
wise had he for a moment sup- 
posed the oats supplied would 
ever have found the way to their 
mangers. 

There are things a man cannot 
effect ; and one is commanding the 
honesty of any human being who 
has to do with horses. At that 
point Barthorne drew the line. 
He shod and he physicked, there 
hestopped. Being, after his fashion, 
a representative man, it is nota 
matter for wanderthat amongst 
all ranks and by all classes his 
relinquishment of a paying business 
was frecly canvassed. Fat Quakers 
remarked to their demure wives 
that ‘it was very strange, but 
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doubtless friend Miles knew his 
own affairs best.’ Irritable gentle- 
men not of the Quaker persuasion 
wondered ‘what the —— Bar- 
thorne could be thinking of, 
whilst in bar-parlours wiseacres 
said ‘there was no dependence to 
be placed on strangers ;’ and their 
wives, running in next door to 
gossip, declared ‘ Master Barthorne 
had never been the same since he 
married.’ 

For he had married, six months 
previous to the time when he 
sold his business, a quiet-look- 
ing, pale-faced, grey-eyed young 
woman, possessed of a pretty grace- 
ful figure, light brown hair, two 
dimples, and a mouth exactly like 
a cat’s. She managed this feature 
remarkably well, but still it con- 
ferred upon her a peculiarity of 
appearance for which most persons 
were puzzled to account. With 
all she was not a bad-looking 
person. She was pre-eminently 
that which in a certain rank is 


known as ‘ genteel-looking,’ the 
accent being laid strongly on the 


‘gen.’ She dressed well, walked 
well, spoke well, and was by 
the neighbourhood generally con- 
sidered ‘ above her station.’ 

Miles chanced to see her at 
the house of one of his patrons, 
where, being a poor though 
publicly unacknowledged relation 
of the mistress of the establish- 
ment, she filled the position of 
nursery governess. And awretched 
life she led while in that position ; 
so wretched, that although Bar- 
thorne was, in her estimation, 
‘only a blacksmith,’ and after a 
fashion she considered herself a 
‘lady,’ she accepted his advances 
without disdain and thankfully 
agreed to become his wife, which 
he made her despite his former 
resolve of remaining single till 
he could marry to advance his 
interests. 

To resolve, however, is one 
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thing—to perform, another. Practi- 
cally Miles Barthorne found his: 
single estate a drawback to his 
worldly prosperity; not merely, 
being young and good-looking, did 
it compel him to have his domestic 
affairs managed by hags who were: 
neither pleasing to look at nor 
desirable in their habits, but he 
found that ladies discovered he 
proved a bone of contention and a 
fertile source of idleness amongst 
their female servants. 

He was not the man to encourage 
smiles and covert glances from 
cooks or housemaids, but his 
studied reserve inflamed the 
hearts of all the fair creatures 
who came in contact with him, 
and it is not too much to say he 
might have had his choice of at 
least a hundred personable women, 
some of them possessed of a not 
contemptible amount of money in 
the savings bank. 

Now Barthorne did not like 
being made love to. Had his lot 
been cast in a higher circle, he 
would have fallen a prey to no 
match- making mother, to no 
young beauty eager for a settle- 
ment. 

In all ranks there are a few 
men to be found utterly insensible 
to flattery, who read a woman 
through and through as they 
might a book, and who can tell as 
accurately what she is worth as a 
judicious buyer can the probable 
value of a field of standing wheat. 

This man Barthorne, who plays 
a@ prominent part in the story I 
have to tell, was probably as great 
a scoundrel as any one could, in 
the length of a midsummer day, 
meet in the streets of London, but 
his wickedness did not take the 
form of an undue love of women. 
Rather, as has been indicated, his 
nature was unredeemed by any 
love for any woman. He had his 
ideal, possibly, but so far his and 
her paths had not crossed. Given 
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him his ideal, it is quite possible 
he might have developed higher 
qualities, for not unfrequently the 
worse a man the greater his vene- 
ration for a woman, pure, gentle, 
gracious, beautiful. 

As from the bottom of a well 
one can see the stars in daylight, 
so from the depth of a man’s 
wickedness he can discern the 
beauty of virtue when possessed 
by a woman. 

It was, therefore, from no par- 
ticular love of Miss Lucy Chappell 
that he asked her to marry him. 
He wanted a wife, and just then 
she was the only person likely to 
suit in that capacity who pre- 
sented herself. On the other hand, 
it is fair to say that so far as she 
was capable of caring for anything 
Miss Lucy did care for the hand- 
some and audacious smith. Of 
course, being a properly constituted 
young woman, had any person of 


a like appearance in a higher rank 


appeared and proposed, Miss Lucy 
would have accepted him; but no 
more eligible suitor crossing the 
stage, she conceived a very suffi- 
cient affection for him, which, as 
years went on, developed into 
jealousy of every woman he looked 
at. 

It is quite possible, however, 
that Miles, placed as he then was, 
might have hesitated before asking 
her to marry him, had he not 
chanced, while waiting for the 
master of the house in order to ex- 
plain a disputed item in the quar- 
terly account, to hear Lucy’s mis- 
tress engaged in giving that young 
person a ‘ tongue-thrashing,’ as 
the lower orders graphically style 
that merciless lecture some women 
are so well able to inflict. In the 
course of this verbal chastisement 
his own name was mentioned more 
than once, the mistress declaring 
she would not have her house dis- 
graced by the governess of her 
children speaking familiarly to a 
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tradesman, to a person who she 
believed shod horses himself. 

To this Lucy answered depre- 
catingly, she had never spoken to 
Mr. Barthorne at all except to say 
‘Good morning,’ or ‘ Good after- 
noon,’ which remark only added 
fuel to the flame and started the 
indignant lady off on another 
furious canter, beginning with the 
words : 

* Mr. Barthorne, indeed! What 
next, I wonder!’ 

‘I will marry that girl,’ said 
Barthorne to himself, and he did. 

For the time being he gave up 
shoeing horses, and walked about 
every day in the glory of his 
Sunday garments, in which he did 
not look uncomfortable, as is the 
manner of his class, but as Miss 
Chappell mentally observed, ‘ quite 
like a gentleman.’ 

First he threw himself across 
her path when she was walking 
out with the children ; but ere long 
he persuaded her to meet him in 
the pleasant, quiet lanes round 
and about Edmonton, or in the 
still more lonely field-paths which 
are so numerous in the country 
lying to the north of London. 

It ought to have been a happy 
wooing, according to the old pro- 
verb, for it was a very speedy one. 
Within three months of the time 
when Barthorne heard his patron’s 
wife finding fault with her gover- 
ness for having spoken civilly to 
him, he was married to her in 
Tottenham old church, Lucy’s 
only brother acting the part of 
father. 

After the ceremony Mrs. Bar- 
thorne, who was not deficient in 
courage, returned to the house of 
her employer, broke the news of 
her change of state, said she hoped 
the step she had taken would cause 
no ‘ill will,’ remarked that she 
should send for her boxes, which 
were already packed, stated that 
‘ Mr. Barthorze and she — to 
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spend the honeymoon at the Isle 
of Wight,’ and finally, having 
stricken her relative almost dumb 
with indignation, left the place 
with all colours flying. 

Within ten minutes after her 
departure a messenger was de- 
spatched to Barthorne, requesting 
that his bill might be at once sent 
in—his bill up to that date. Bar- 
thorne laughed, and returned it 
by the man; but nothing further 
came of the matter. On his re- 
turn home, the owner of the esta- 
blishment did not find it conve- 
nient to send a cheque for the 
amount; and accordingly things 
drifted on as usual, and Barthorne’s 
men still continued to shoe and 
dose the horses of Mrs. Bar- 
thorne’s kinswoman’s husband un- 
til Barthorne sold his business, 
and gave rise to those remarks 
and conjectures to which reference 
has already been made. 

The mind of Tottenham, then, 
was exercised concerning Miles 
Barthorne. Tottenham could not 
understand why he should sell his 
business. Tottenham failed en- 
tirely to comprehend why he or 
any one found the air of West 
Green better suited to his taste 
than the air of Tottenham. Finally, 
Tottenham, which considered it 
had made the stranger, felt dis- 
gusted at his desertion of it. 

And yet the secret was really a 
very simple one. For three years 
Miles Barthorne had tried whether 
it was possible to make a fortune 
out of a farrier’s business; at the 
end of that time he decided his 
fortune could never be made out 
of it in Tottenham. 

He was young, and when men 
are young they think they have 
not a moment to lose; when men 
are old they think, conversely, and 
fortunately, that time will wait 
for their lagging feet. Further, 
the dead, certain level of his exist- 
ence seemed killing him; and 
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beyond all, he had, one winter’s 
day, in crossing the field-path lead- 
ing from West Green to White 
Hart Lane, slipped in getting 
over one of the stiles, which were 
made purposely quite as inconve- 
nient then as they are made incon- 
venient now, and strained himself 
severely, so severely indeed, that 
he finally understood a long time 
must elapse before he could do a 
heavy day’s work at ‘ the fire,’ or 
be in any respect the strong man 
who had halted at Tottenham en 
route to London. 

Further he made the discovery 
all persons who have to do with 
labour make sooner or later, viz., 
that while it is possible to make a 
large amount, comparatively, of 
profit out of a couple of workmen, 
and a very fair percentage out of 
a large amount of capital when a 
vast numberof hands are employed, 
a medium trade—a lower middle- 
class sort of factory—always must 
prove eminently unsatisfactory to 
an ambitious employer. 

His connection had spread, and 
was spreading; but when Bar- 
thorne came to count his gains, he 
found the result utterly dispro- 
portionate to the risk and the 
anxiety. Bad debts he had not 
many; but of bad workmen he 
had a surfeit—men who, the mo- 
ment his back was turned, lit their 
pipes and sent out for beer, and 
shod the horses badly, and con- 
fided their return to some boy, 
who galloped them along the high- 
way as if running a race with John 
Gilpin. And, lastly, he hated 
being a master-smith; he loathed 
the sort of position it conferred. 
As a workman, people had regarded 
him as an anomaly; as a farrier 
employing labour, they were dis- 
posed to consider he occupied his 
proper sphere. 

‘I would rather work hard at 
contracts, with one or two men 
under me than go on with this sort 
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of thing,’ he remarked to his wife ; 
and she, though secretly mortified, 
dared offer no opposition to his 
whim. 

She had indeed looked forward 
to a phaeton, in which he should 
drive round and take his orders 
and collect his accounts, she, 
dressed in all her best, sitting by 
his side; she had dreamt of her 
husband abandoning work alto- 
gether, leaving that to his men, to 
the end that his hand might be- 
come nearly as white and soft as 
her own; she had seen visions of 
annual visits to the seaside, where, 
in a black satin gown and gold 
chain, well spread out over a silk 
velvet mantle, she should ruffle it 
with her betters, as she had done 
on that memorable journey to the 
Isle of Wight. And now, as she 
once observed to her husband, ‘ it 
turned out she had married a man 
determined to be no better than a 
common labourer.’ 


‘But still who will give you 


more luxuries than any clerk at 
his thirty shillings in the City,’ re- 
plied Barthorne; ‘and if you be- 
have yourself, and be a good girl, 
and do as you are told, you shall 
be a lady some day, you shall 
by ——-! 

For Mr. Barthorne, unconven- 
tional though he might be, had 
already imbibed the London idea 
that a lady is a person who dresses 
every day in purple and fine linen, 
who employs her elegant leisure 
in doing nothing, who drives out 
in a handsome carriage, drawn by 
a pair of high-stepping horses, 
and whom it is competent for the 
fluctuations of the Stock Exchange 
to unmake, as, generally speaking, 
the fluctuations of the Stock Ex- 
change have made her. 


CHAPTER V. 


EXPLAINS A LITTLE DIFFICULTY AT 
THE MINT. 


Axsout thirteen years after Miles 
Barthorne’s entry into Tottenham, 
and ten after he disposed of his 
business and retired to his small 
cottage at West Green, the ruling 
minds which held watch and ward 
over the wellbeing of the Mint 
were much exercised to discover 
that a new species of illicit coining 
was, and had been for a consider- 
able period, going on. The pecu- 
liarity of the spurious money was 
that it all appeared to be made of 
perfectly good metal; and it so 
admirably counterfeited the pro- 
ductions of the Mint that no one 
except an expert could have de- 
tected the fraud. 

That this coinage did not ema- 
nate from any ordinary gang of 
forgers, was well known to the 
authorities; but the authorities 
would have been much better 
pleased could they for a moment 
have supposed such a thing pos- 
sible, as the chances of detecting 
the criminals might then have 
been much greater. 

Over and over again the powers 
that then were, discussed the 
question as to who the person 
could be that found such a course 
of crime remunerative. First the 
Jews were suspected ; a theory was 
put forward that some ‘ fence,’ be- 
longing to one either of the known 
or lost tribes, had discovered it 
would be more remunerative to 
deal with stolen goods in the form 
of crown-pieces and sovereigns 
than in the shape of melted tank- 
ards and irrecognisable teapots; 
and till this theory had been 
thoroughly discussed and ex- 
hausted it seemed plausibleenough. 
There could be no doubt but that 
tankards would find a more ready 
circulation in the guise of lawful 
coin of the realm than of stolen 
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goods; there could equally be no 
question that whatever wicked- 
ness it was in the power of 
man to do in order to make 
money, some unscrupulous Jew 
might safely be trusted to think 
of. Besides, what Christian could 
know so well as a Jew where to 
lay his hand on the men and the 
machinery necessary to carry out 
such a purpose? ‘A person would 
require, in the first instance,’ so 
argued those who believed in a 
larger amount of original sin hav- 
ing come out of the Garden of 
Eden for the benefit of the Jews 
than that entailed upon the Chris- 
tians, ‘a cheap stock of gold and 
silver, and a knowledge where to 
replace such stock is needed. Now 
all that is A B C to those de- 
scendants of the tribes who re- 
ceive stolen metals; in the next 
place it would be necessary to give 
these metals into the hands of a 


chemist able to make them pure, 
as we find these crowns and sove- 
reigns to be. Now who so likely 
to find such a chemist amongst 
his brethren as a Jew? When all 
that is effected, he must provide a 
secret place for transmuting the 


precious metals into coin. Who 
would have better facilities for 
finding such room or building as a 
Jew? And last, but not least, 
who could more readily find some 
poor wretch, probably in his power, 
able to supply the requisite 
moulds, which we all see must 
have been made by an expert at 
his trade. The manipulation is a 
mere bagatelle. If men are, for 
the sake of a very poor living, wil- 
ling to run the risk of manufac- 
turing and issuing base coin, men 
could easily be found to make 
genuine coin with the distribution 
of which it is evident, as we know 
the bulk of this money comes from 
abroad, the makers are not in- 
trusted.’ 

Now there was a certain plausi- 
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bility about this theory, and the 
way in which its parent presented 
it to his friends in council : and as 
one theory is good till another is 
told, this was held to be the true 
explanation of the case until 
another gentleman adopted the 
wise course of undertaking to re- 
fute his friend’s notion without 
attempting to advance one of his 
own. 

‘It is neat,’ he said, ‘ but it 
won't hold water. Bring experi- 
ence to bear on the subject, and 
what do we find? Why, that a 
Jew never cares to bring a num- 
ber of capable instruments together 
to do his work. He may have a 
hundred people doing his bid- 
ding, but he never engages them 
in any undertaking where they 
could combine together and pitch 
him over. Here you have at least 
half a dozen interests cognizant 
of each other, and yet employed 
to benefit one man, and that man 
a “fence.” Besides, it is agreed on 
all hands that this money is pure. 
Believe me, the Jew doesn’t exist 
who in such a case could refrain 
from putting base metal with the 
pure. It is a simple impossi- 
bility. Clever as your friends 
are, my dear sir, believe me that 
sovereign ’—and the speaker rang 
one on the table—‘ emanated from 
the brain of no Hebrew. A Ger- 
man might claim the credit of it— 
if we can suppose a German pos- 
sessed of sufficient capital willing 
to run the risk. I cannot sup- 
pose it, however, and I am there- 
fore at sea.’ 

After that, official opinion ran 
up and down the gamut, now 
inclined to attribute the coinage 
to some gigantic conspiracy, and 
again willing to suppose it origi- 
nated with some clever tenant 
who, having unearthed a mass of 
buried treasure, wished to conceal 
his discovery from the lord of the 
manor. 
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Though an annoying, it was a 
simple matter, after all. For ob- 
vious reasons, it never could 
be extended indefinitely. A man 
who could sell gold in bulk honestly 
would never think of troubling him- 
self to convert the metal into sove- 
reigns. It was an extremely easy 
matter for the Mint to re-melt 
the coins and send them out 
again with the stamp of authority 
on them. A few thousand sove- 
reigns per annum increased the 
yearly loss by a sum too trifling 
to mention. Nevertheless, the 
authorities governing the Mint 
did not like the circumstance, 
and, lest the practice should 
spread, made little stir about the 
matter. 

A few confidential detectives 
were instructed that such a coin- 
age was in circulation, and the 
detectives really tried their best 
to discover what villain it might 


be that was sending into the 


market genuine silver and gold. 
Smashers had good terms offered 
to them if they would turn in- 
formers, which, in good truth, 
they would have been only too 
glad to do had the secret lain 
with them. But, one and all, they 
were in the same story. They had 
no story to tell. They knew of 
no one who possessed hidden 
stores of the precious metals. 
They were only acquainted with 
men who cut their dies pretty 
well, but not so well as those ex- 
hibited to them. They could not 
say whether there was in London 
a ‘master smasher’ able to em- 
ploy skilled labour and supply men 
like themselves with moulds and 
materials. They had never heard 
of him at all events. With a 
shrug, and a wink, and a sig- 
nificant thumb over the left shoul- 
der, they thought if there was 
such a one he ‘ would not find it 
pay—no, not all.’ 

Nevertheless, the detectives per- 
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severed. They kept their eyes on 
Whitechapel, and bestowed fond 
glances on Clerkenwell and the 
environs of Gray’s Inn Lane. 
They travelled down East as far 
as Bromley, and they went West 
to Marylebone. They did not 
omit to investigate suspicious lo- 
calities round Lambeth, and they 
extended their search far down 
the Old Kent Road. For a long 
period one most respectable but 
eccentric householder residing near 
Ball’s Pond Gate unconsciously re- 
ceived an extraordinary amount 
of attention from one of the force; 
whilst {a widow at Homerton and 
a bachelor at Hackney were about 
the same period subjected to a 
strict system of espionage under 
the impression that one made the 
bullets while the other fired them. 

And all the time the real cul- 
prits were upon the most friendly 
terms with the police of their 
respective districts; for no human 
being could have imagined that 
Walter Chappell, head manager to 
Nelson Brothers, of Soho, on the 
one part, and Miles Barthorne, 
plumber, gasfitter, locksmith, and 
contractor for general repairs, on 
the other hand, between them 
devised and agreed to carry on 
this precious scheme. 

And yet such was the fact. In 
a modest little cottage at West 
Green, all overgrown with creepers, 
in the garden of which during the 
summer months Miles Barthorne 
might, evening after evening, have 
been seen watering his roses, and 
tying up his carnations, and hoe- 
ing amongst flower-beds — these 
deeds of coining were done. The 
man who had for so long a time 
persistently wooed fortune now 
seemed on the point of winning 
her. Honestly he had tried at 
first to gain her smiles; dis- 
honestly he finally decided she 
was alone to be possessed. 

Still young, he might hope to 
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compass all his fancy had pic- 
tured as desirable. If not Squire 
Barthorne of Abbotsleigh, he 
might yet be Squire Barthorne 
of a fairer domain. Other men 
as unscrupulous— more unscru- 
pulous than he—made fortunes, 
bought properties, retired from 
trade, married their daughters, 
sent their sons to the universities, 
and became magistrates, members 
of Parliament, and deputy lieu- 
tenants. 

All this he intended to do, with 
the exception of sending out his 
sons, for he had none. His family 
consisted of only one daughter, 
a large-eyed, sallow-skinned, dark- 
haired, precocious girl, in whose 
features her mother failed to trace 
the promise of future beauty; 
while her father—a better judge 
of such matters—declared she 
would be the image of that 
naughty Molly Barthorne so cele- 
brated in Court annals, who in 
the palmy days of Abbotsleigh 
caused nobles to sigh, and write 
inane verses in praise of madam’s 
dimples; whilst great ladies wept 
—not without reason, perhaps— 
over her graces of person and her 
lack of virtue. 

Following the family traditions, 
this child had, much against 
Mrs. Barthorne’s wish, been called 
Mabella—not a bad name, per- 
haps, for a child in any rank, 
since so easy to speak in full, and 
so much more easy to shorten into 
Mab. 

Since, however, neither father 
nor mother elected to shorten it 
at all, the child’s name gave great 
offence to those who had the pri- 
vilege of being neighbours to the 
Barthornes; though whether the 
Barthornes could have called their 
daughter by any name capable 
of satisfying the West Greenians 
may well be doubted. 

‘ Drat them Barthornes, says I,’ 
remarked a voluble matron about 
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the period indicated at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, ‘ making such 
a goddess of that yellow-faced 
thing all eyes and hair, with her 
double rat-tats at the door, and 
her “pa” and her “ma,” as if 
they were all gentlefolks together. 
And, then, missis in her grey silk 
gownd on Sundays, and grey bon- 
net trimmed with pink and a white 
feather, if you please; and her 
poor man going off every morning 
to his work just as regular as my 
Bill. But, if you think of it, he’s 
every bit as bad as she, giving 
his five shillings to this and his 
half a crown to that, just, as my 
Bill says, to get the blind side of 
the clergy and such like. And 
no doubt he finds it all to his 
account; for they don’t owe a far- 
den to nobody—not a farden, if 
you believe me. But, for my part, 
I hate such ways. And Bill says, 
for all Miles Barthorne was a 
master smith, and sold his busi- 
ness—no one knows why—and 
does live in his own house, and 
holds his head so high, it will all 
come home to him some day; for 
such lofty and mighty airs ain’t 
suitable to the likes of us.’ From 
which it will be seen that Miles 
Barthorne was not popular; and, 
indeed, had he been endowed with 
all the qualities which, in the thir- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians, 
St. Paul so eloquently enumerates, 
with charity at the back of them, 
he could not have pleased West 
Green. 

West Green did not like 
strangers, and he was a stranger. 
West Green liked people it could 
understand, and it could not 
understand Miles Barthorne. West 
Green liked people who were not 
above taking a friendly glass at 
the bar of the ‘Black Boy,’ and 
Barthorne never drank with any 
one at any bar, and had his beer 
in by the cask ‘like a gentleman.’ 

Further, in a vain endeavour 
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to curry favour with people who 
detested him because he was pro- 
sperous, he had been weak enough 
to lend here half a sovereign, and 
there a couple of pounds, to keep 
the wolf hunger, or that worse 
wolf the bailiff, out of his neigh- 
bours’ houses; and the result 
proved precisely what might 
have been expected. When he 
demurred about the second half 
sovereign, and refused the next 
two pounds, the would-be bor- 
rowers, who had never repaid the 
original loans, mentally stigma- 
tised him as a close-fisted cur- 
mudgeon, or as a time-serving 
hypocrite, as the mood was on 
them. 

There were many who, like 
Bill’s wife, said ‘it would come 
home to him.’ Nevertheless, 
when the vague ‘it’ did come 
home, these were the first to re- 
member his good works. At that 
period, however, Barthorne was: 
not in a position to know much 
about their compassion or to ex- 
tract any comfort from it had he 
been aware the human being 
existed who pitied him. 

When the good people of West 
Green came to speak with bated 
breath of his known virtues and 
his supposed vices, the object of 
so much animadversion was lying 
in gaol upon a somewhat serious 
charge. Not that of coining, be it 
remarked. No one in authority 
ever, except vaguely, imagined 
Barthorne had anything to do 
with that little business. If other 
secrets leaked out, the secret of 
the good money was preserved 
almost intact. Into that which 
eventually proved his stumbling- 
block Miles Barthorne drifted 
quite by accident. Great crimes, 
I apprehend, usually originate in 
very small beginnings, and the be- 
ginning of Barthorne’s wickedness 
was as small as can well be ima- 


gined. 
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When Miss Mabel was about 
four years of age her Uncle Wal- 
ter, who always made much of the 
child, promised to give her a 
medal, and to let her see him 
make it. 

Barthorne had about that time 
taken in exchange from one of 
his customers a considerable 
amount of copper, and out of 
this copper Walter Chappell 
moulded missy’s ornament. He 
bored a hole in it, and hung it, 
suspended by a ribbon, about the 
child’s neck. 

After she had gone to bed and 
fallen asleep, the medal still 
clasped in her little hands, 
Miles asked his brother-in-law 
how he made that thing he gave 
Mabel. 

‘Out of your copper,’ answered 
the other. ‘I hope you are not 
angry. The value of the thing 
is not more than twopence.’ 

‘Oh, I am not angry, of course. 
Use as much of it as you like, 
only I felt curious, that was all.’ 

That was not all, as subsequent 
events proved. Barthorne turned 
the matter over in his active mind. 
He thought about it while walking 
to and from his work. He thought 
about it when directing the two 
men he employed. He lay awake 
at night, and considered the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, and finally 
when missy had so long outlived 
her fourth birthday as to be near- 
ing her fifth, when the medal had 
long been lost and replaced by 
one of those superb watches 
which in those days were sold 
for a shilling, and in these 
can be bought, with the addition 
of a guard chain, for a penny, 
Miles opened his mind to his 
brother-in-law. 

The young man had about this 
period managed to get into two 
scrapes—one concerning a horse 
which did not win as he had ex- 
pected, and another about a girl 
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upon whose character, like that of 
the horse, he chanced to place too 
much dependence. In each case 
money was needful to extricate 
him from his difficulty, and in the 
extremity he made use of funds 
belonging to his employers. 
When another horse happened 
to be ‘nowhere,’ and it became 
absolutely necessary to replace the 
sum abstracted, Chappell was 
forced to confide in his sister’s 
husband, and ask his assistance 
to save him from disgrace and 
ruin; and this assistance Bar- 
thorne gave willingly enough, 
tagging on to his favour, however, 
the stipulation that the younger 
man should lend his skill as a die- 
sinker to enable Barthorne to 
make both their fortunes. 

The downward path is one easy 
enough to travel at the outset; 
and so Chappell discovered. Ere 
long he not merely gave his 
He 
liked the money  Barthorne 
freely handed to him; he liked 
the excitement this illegitimate 
trade produced in his life. 
He did not pause to ask where 
Barthorne procured his wmate- 
rials. He did not inquire how 
the money was coined or who dis- 
posed of it. And,in truth, in the 
earlier stages of the business any 
questions of this sort would have 
elicited little information, for 
Barthorne then was merely expe- 
rimenting, considering his plans, 
and developing his resources, 
placing his men for the battle, 
and considering the possible cost 
of defeat, the probable gains of 
victory. 

When the fight against law 
began in earnest, Chappell was 
too deeply in debt, and too com- 
pletely involved in the plot ever 
to dream of drawing back if he 
had wished to do so. But, as has 
been said, he did not wish any- 
thing of the kind. He believed 


skill, but gave it eagerly. 
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two men never engaged in a safer 
speculation, or one more certain 
of carrying them ultimately to the 
pinnacle of prosperity. 

‘We shall be able to do better 
yet, my boy,’ said Barthorne, slap- 
ping him on the back. ‘When 
I can perfect the milling-machine, 
and find out how to separate the 
alloy by some quicker and simpler 
method, we may consider ourselves 
made men.’ 

Nevertheless, the shortest road 
to success generally takes years to 
travel. The milling-machine never 
was made quite perfect, and the 
separation of the alloy proved a 
matter of time, during the course 
of which many difficulties had to 
be encountered and overcome ; and 
accordingly it came to pass that 
missy, for whose special benefit 
the original copper medal had 
been struck, was eight years of 
age before her Uncle Walter and 
her Papa Miles had got their ma- 
chinery well at work. 

By the time, however, that the 
company was in full swing that 
little cottage at West Green was 
turning out illicit coin at the rate 
of some thousands a year; but 
Barthorne never ceased working 
at his trade, while Chappell, pro- 
moted to a salary of three pounds 
a week, acted as manager to the 
firm with whom he had been ap- 
prenticed, and the employers of 
both would; if put upon oath, 
have sworn to the pair being most 
respectable men, which no doubt 
they would have been had tempta- 
tion not chanced to cross their 
path. As matters stood, they 
were very far indeed from being 
respectable; but this only proves 
how very cautious people ought to 
be about vouching for the good 
character of any one. Which per- 
haps is the reason why people like 
to speak so ill of their neighbours, 
since there are those who hold 
the semblance of sincerity to be a 
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more Christian virtue than the 
reality of charity. 

This is beside the story I have 
undertaken to tell. Miles Bar- 
thorne, whatever his other faults, 
was held by those who came in con- 
tact with him to be a respectable, 
well-to-do, clever, honest man. He 
had played and he was playing 
his double game with admirable 
coolness, courage, and address ; 
and it is probable that he might 
have gone on playing it success- 
fully for years, or till he chose to 
retire from business with an ample 
fortune, but for one of those un- 
fortunate accidents which occa- 
sionally upset the worldly vehicle 
in which the wisest and best of 
our celebrated criminals are tra- 
velling post to success. 

The accident which happened 
to Miles Barthorne was, though a 
remote, a very awkward one. A 
man took it into his head to die— 


what was worse, he elected to be- 
murdered. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH A NOBLE IS BROUGHT TO 
NINEPENCE, 


Ayy one who, even so recently as 
ten years back, had a visiting ac- 
quaintance with the suburbs of 
London, must be aware that no- 
where round the outskirts of the 
metropolis were such fine, roomy 
old mansions to be met with as to 
the north, north-west, and north- 
east of the City. 

The reason may not be hard to 
find. As a rule, householders, like 
witches, did not in the old days 
voluntarily cross water; and the 
Thames was a line of demarcation 
which the merchant-princes of 
former times avoided when prac- 
ticable. Far out west, noblemen 
and rich commoners built them- 
selves residences; but the City 
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men of long ago looked themselves 
out convenient sites on which to 
build their country palaces. Hack- 
ney at one time was a salubrious 
village which the citizens much 
affected when in search of pure 
air; and the old red brick houses 
with stone facings, which are fast 
being pulled down or converted 
into asylums, bear testimony that 
the citizens who there congregated 
possessed incomes by no means 
contemptible. 

Round and about the now Vic- 
toria Park there used to be man- 
sions in which one might have 
lodged any illustrious foreign vi- 
sitor. Stoke Newington, and par- 
ticularly that portion of Stoke 
Newington called Church Street, 
was abundantly provided with 
spacious and comfortable houses, 
whilst Hornsey, Highgate, Finch- 
ley, and Hampstead were rich in 
fine old residences, surrounded by 
great forest trees and well-grown 
shrubs, and gardens secluded 
within goodly walls, on which 
grew nectarines, and peaches, and 
juicy pears, and Hawthornden 
apples, and other desirable fruits 
too many to enumerate. 

Perhaps, however, Highgate 
could boast a larger number of 
such pleasant homes than any of 
the other districts mentioned ; and 
it was to one of these that a cer- 
tain Sir Alexander Kelvey, who 
had made a fortune in India, re- 
tired to spend the remainder of 
his days. Sir Alexander had left 
Scotland a very poor lad, and re- 
turned to England a very rich 
elderly man. 

He had achieved great success 
in life. He had risen to be a chief- 
justice, and to have the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him, at 
a time when Misters were not 
transformed into Sirs so indiscri- 
minately as is the case at present. 
He came back laden with testi- 
monials. He had great vases of 
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silver and gold, He might have 
ate off the precious metals at every 
meal had he been so disposed; 
but in his age he retained the 
simple habits of his country and 
his youth, and his hoards of plate 
were never exhibited save as a 
curiosity to some intimate friend, 
or on the occasion of one of those 
rare banquets at which Sir Alex- 
ander—who was a widower—and 
an elderly maiden sister dispensed 
stately hospitality to old Indian 
friends and distinguished London 
acquaintances. 

The care of his treasures was 
intrusted to his butler—a man 
grown grey in his service. For 
years he had kept the key of the 
strong-room, which contained ar- 
ticles of almost incalculable value; 
but the responsibility seemed to 
have sat lightly upon him, for, 
although a Scotchman and a Pres- 
byterian, no more jovial person 
could have been met within a 
circuit of half-a-dozen miles than 
the butler at Hillview, as Sir 
Alexander’s place was called. 

The butler’s brother was head- 
gardener at Hillview. He had a 
small cottage in the kitchen gar- 
den, and ‘did for himself’ as re- 
garded matters domestic; but there 
was very little to do, for he took 
most of his meals in the house, 
and, when not reading some quaint 
work of an old divine, or a well- 
thumbed book about gardening, 
spent his evenings either in the 
servant’s hall or else in talking 
alone with his brother concerning 
former times, and dead friends, 
and the days of their far-away 
youth. 

This was the man who had 
been murdered — brutally mur- 
dered. Hillview, during the ab- 
sence of its owner, chanced to be 
undergoing extensive alterations 
and repairs, and a labourer who 
happened to be the first at 
work on that especial morning 
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found the unfortunate gardener 
lying on the grass in the flower- 
garden, his right hand clenched 
as if to defend himself, and his 
skull cleft open, evidently with a 
blow from a spade, which latter 
was found amongst a clump of 
rhododendrons close at hand. The 
body was quite warm, though the 
doctor, who quickly arrived on the 
spot, declared life must have been 
extinct for about three hours. Most 
probably, therefore, he had met 
with his death in the early dawn. 

It was a summer’s morning, and 
the sun shone brightly over the 
scared group collected round the 
body. As for M‘Callum, the but- 
ler, he was like a man distraught. 
The affection each of the brothers 
bore for the other was of no ordi- 
nary nature. Natives of a country 
where family ties are stronger, 
perhaps, than in any other land, 
they had the further bond between 
them of standing utterly alone in 
the world. All other relations, 
near and remote, were dead. As 
they often said, ‘If they went back 
to the old place they would have 
to seek their welcome in the kirk- 
yard; living creature there was 
none to greet them.’ 

‘He was all I had,’ sobbed 
M‘Callum, who had been roused 
from his sleep to hear of the mur- 
der; and the man knelt upon the 
grass—the sun slanting upon his 
grey hairs—and wept like a child. 

There was not much work done 
that day at Hillview; but a large 
amount of beer was consumed. 
The painters and the paperhangers 
hung about in knots, discussing 
the question, and considering it 
from every possible and impossible 
point of view. At intervals the 
carpenters and masons joined them, 
while Barthorne, who had con- 
tracted to heat the house, and lay 
gas into all the principal rooms, 
found it so difficult to keep his 
own men together, that he directed 





them to leave off work at twelve 
o'clock, and himself retraced his 
way home about the same time. 

He had, at an earlier period, 
spoken a few words of earnest 
sympathy to M‘Callum, still dis- 
traught with grief, still unable to 
grasp the reality of his loss. 

‘We little thought of this last 
night,’ he remarked to Barthorne. 
« When he was ready with his joke 
about your “ brew,” we had small 
notion we would never hear his 
voice again. Who could have 
done so black a deed? He never 
harmed even a worm—lI have seen 
him throw them away, that his 
spade might not cut them—and 
there is not the value of a sixpence 
missing out of his bit house.’ 

‘Did not I hear somebody say 
a pane of glass in one of the 
library windows had been cut out ? 
asked Barthorne. 

‘Ay, there was some talk of 


that, I mind,’ answered the other; . 


‘but I had forgot. I can remem- 
ber nothing but him. Well, well; 
we are all in the hands of the 
Lord, and He won’t suffer my poor 
brother’s blood to call out for ven- 
geance in vain.’ 

The next day came, and with it 
the coroner’s inquest. Nothing 
fresh had been elicited, no trace, 
not the slightest, of the murderer 
had been discovered. 

The weather being exception- 
ally fine and dry, no mark of 
footsteps was to be found; and 
though the grass showed evidence 
of a struggle, the police were able 
to make little out of that fact. 
As nothing in the interior of the 
house appeared to have been dis- 
turbed, the theory advanced at the 
inquest, and accepted by the jury 
and society, was, that the deceased 
had interrupted an intending bur- 
glar in his felonious attempt, and 
that he had lost his life in try- 
ing to intercept the thief in his 
flight. 
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Then came the question, who 
was the thief? 

The police racked their brains to 
think of any suspicious characters 
who had of late been seen loitering 
about the neighbourhood ; and one 
or two. people were taken up who 
had never even known that such a 
place as Hillview was in exist- 
ence. Out of his savings M‘Callum 
offered a reward of one hundred 
pounds for such information as 
should lead to the detection of the 
criminal. But no information 
came; and meanwhile the poor 
fellow who had been ‘ wilfully mur- 
dered,’ according to the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury, by ‘some person 
or persons unknown,’ lay in his 
decent, comfortable cottage—quiet 
enough—sleeping that sleep which 
‘knows no waking—here. 

Mr. M‘Callum had not been able 
quite to make up his mind as to 
the precise spot of earth his brother 
might have selected to occupy till 
the day of judgment, had five mi- 
nutes’ speech been permitted him 
before he died; and Mr. M‘Callum 
was much exercised in spirit ac- 
cordingly. 

Sudden death was not an idea 
which had ever suggested itself to 
either of them. They came of a 
hardy stock—of a race that died of 
old age, of fever, of inflammation, 
of severe colds—but not of apo- 
plexy, heart-disease, or any other 
of those short, sharp maladies, 
rapid in their action as a cannon- 
ball, and as unexpected, which 
summon the members composing 
some families to appear in eternity 
without a moment’s grace being 
allowed for preparation. 

Highgate Cemetery was adja- 
cent; but then his brother did not 
‘ just care’ for cemeteries. Despite 
his taste for trim lawns,and smooth 
walks, and well-kept shrubberies, 
M‘Callum knew his heart had al- 
ways kept a loving memory of a 
certain kirkyard, where, amidst 
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waving grass and rank weeds, a 
grey stone solemnly set forth that 
underneath, in the full hope of a 
glorious resurrection, one Mary 
Morrison, aged eighteen years, lay 
at rest. 

For her sake he had remained 
single all the years of his life, and 
consequently his brother leaned to 
the opinion that David might like 
his body to be laid in some snug 
spot of ground adjacent to that 
sunny corner close beside the grey 
stone wall, separating God’s acre 
from the lonely acres beyond, 
where his betrothed was buried. 

This was the sentimental view 
of the question. The other view 
was, that David had never cared 
to give needless trouble, and that 
doubtless, ‘ poor lad’ (so the grey- 
haired man spoke in his deep 
trouble of one but two years his 
junior—thereby proving that death 
is the only elixir capable of restor- 
ing our youth), ‘ he knew now full 
well he was as near Mary in one 
burying-place as another.’ 

‘He always spoke of Hornsey 
churchyard as a fair, quiet sort of 
spot, thought M‘Callum at last, 
‘and I’ll e’en see if a bit of ground 
can be spared for him there.’ 

It would puzzle any present Mr. 
M‘Callum to find a bit of ground 
to spare for any strangers in that 
dear old churchyard now; but the 
matter was capable of arrangement 
then, and the murdered man was 
finally interred where the earliest 
sunbeams fell athwart his grave. 

Once there was a headstone 
above his resting-place, setting 
forth that David M‘Callum, who 
died by the hand of some unknown 
assassin, on the 16th day of June, 
18—, lay beneath. 

‘ Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord,’ was the 
text following the above inscrip- 
tion; but M‘Callum did not live 
to see the verification of the 
statement. 


The mills of time grind so 
slowly, though they do grind so 
exceeding small, that if we cannot 
pin our faith upon the experience 
of others, we are extremely likely 
to find ourselves eventually desti- 
tute of faith altogether. 

Before David M‘Callum, how- 
ever, was laid in his grave a curious 
thing occurred. The night before 
the coffin was screwed down his 
brother James dreamed a singular 
dream, or said he dreamt it, which 
came to the same thing. 

He thought he was lying in bed 
fast asleep, when he was awakened 
by some one shaking him, and 
found his brother standing at his 
side, 

‘You needn’t be looking among 
strangers for my murderer, James,” 
this unlooked-for visitor remarked. 
‘He is in this house every day, 
and——’ 

At this point James M‘Callum 
averred he started up ‘in a white 
sweat, with every hair in his head 
standing straight on end;’ and the 
dream, he further stated, produced 
such an effect upon him, that, ‘in 
the darkness of night,’ he resolved 
to ask every man employed about 
the place to lay a hand on his 
brother’s body, and solemnly de- 
clare he was not the murderer. 

Now upon the face of it this did 
not appear a pleasant request to 
comply with, and the men looked 
doubtfully one at another, till at 
last a young carpenter, laying aside 
his plane, offered to lead the way. 

‘ Poor old chap,’ he said, ‘ I wish 
our touching him could bring him 
back among us. Iam sure nobody 
who ever knew what a good fellow 
he was would have hurt a hair of 
his head.’ 

‘ Brayvo, Tom,’ cried his mates. 
‘If it is any satisfaction to you, 
Mr. M‘Callum, we will all go and 
pass our word over his body— 
though it did seem a bit queer at 
first,’ they added. 
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And so,solemnly, man after man 
stretched out his hand and touched 
the corpse, making at the same 
time asseveration that he had no 
art or part in the murder. 

When all assembled had per- 
formed this ceremony, which be- 
fore it was ended had assumed an 
importance impossible to have been 
predicted, a whisper went round 
that one person had not laid hand 
on the body of David M‘Callum, and 
that person was Miles Barthorne. 

‘There is no call to trouble him,’ 
remarked the bereaved brother, 
looking with dull, lack-iustre eyes 
—eyes in which the hope of re- 
venge seemed to be quenched—at 
the assemblage. 

But still the whisper continued. 

*We will have Barthorne,’ de- 
cided the young carpenter already 
mentioned. ‘ Just for the form of 


the thing—just to prove your 
dream false, Mr. M‘Callum, we 
must have the word of every man — 


who was about the premises.’ 

And with his young, active step 
he went in search of Barthorne, 
whom he found in the basement 
measuring up some quantities. 

‘ Will you step down to the cot- 
tage for a minute?’ said the self- 
elected messenger. 

‘Why should I? asked Bar- 
thorne. 

*You know old M‘Callum has 
had a dream about his brother, 
and———’ 

‘Has had the devil!’ remarked 
Barthorne, folding up his rule and 
preparing to obey the summons. 

‘ Well it is natural he should 
take on,’ observed the young fel- 
low, ‘ for David was one in a hun- 
dred. Once at home, when we 
were awfully down on our luck— 
all out of work—and mother lying 
dying, the dear old boy brought us 
one night a bottle of wine and a 
couple of good mutton chops, and 
left them and half a sovereign 
behind him; and if I knew——’ 
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But already Barthorne was out 
of hearing. 

‘ What a surly, stand-aloof gen- 
tleman it is!’ soliloquised the 
carpenter, as he slowly retraced 
his steps to the cottage. 

There he found every one in a 
state of excitement. No man about 
the place had, after the first 
amazement wore off, attached the 
slightest importance to the ordeal 
suggested by M‘Callum. 

They had touched the body to 
humour the old man, who, when 
he beheld hand after hand laid 
unhesitatingly upon the dead man’s 
heart, began to think he had been 
‘ but foolish ’ after all. 

He had felt it was a useless 
piece of formality sending for Bar- 
thorne; but when Barthorne, 
striding into the place, declared 
he would countenance no such 
superstitious absurdity, that no- 
thing on earth should persuade 
him to lend himself to so gross a 
piece of fooling, the butler began 
to think his brother’s ‘ warning’ 
had not been given in vain. 

‘I take it very hard,’ he said, 
‘that any one who knew and re- 
spected my murdered brother 
should call my natural desire to 
bring justice home, fooling. That 
is not a meet word to use in the 
presence of the dead.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, M‘Cal- 
lum,’ interposed Barthorne ruth- 
lessly. ‘The dead cannot hear 
you and the living can. There is 
not a man present upon whom you 
have failed to fasten an insult by 
your ridiculous request. You 
have branded a lot of innocent 
people as possible murderers. And 
for what purpose? You cannot 
be such a simpleton, I take it, as 
to imagine if the murderer were 
present and laid his hand on your 
brother’s wounds blood would 
gush out.’ 

‘I believe his blood cries aloud, 
and that the Almighty will hear 
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that cry,’ was the reply. ‘I be- 
lieve that crime will be brought 
home yet—that it is being brought 
home even now.’ 

‘ The sooner the better,’ replied 
Miles Barthorne. ‘ But, meantime, 
you ought to discontinue this 
indecent mummery. As I said 
before, I will have nothing to do 
with it. I pity your sorrow, but 
when sorrow degenerates into 
drivelling it is needful to draw a 
line.’ 

A murmur of approval greeted 
this speech. Those who at first 
had thought very badly of Miles 
Barthorne because he refused to 
touch the dead man now found 
that his utterances exactly em- 
bodied their own opinions. In 
truth the sort of suspicion cast 
upon those employed at Hillview 
was eminently unpleasant when 
each individual came to think the 
matter over in cool blood. 

‘There is a great deal of sense 
in what Barthorne says,’ one re- 
marked to another. But the 
young carpenter merely observed, 
‘He might have humoured poor 
old M‘Callum. I don’t think he’d 
have slept the worse for getting 
off his high horse for once.’ 

Which was indeed very true. 
People seldom lose much by being 
courteous and considerate. 

All Miles Barthorne gained by 
his move was that his fellows re- 
membered in after time he alone 
refused to touch the body, while 
James M‘Callum went about the 
house and grounds muttering to 
himself, ‘He said it was one 
about the house, and Barthorne 
would not lay a hand on him: 
Barthorne is the man.’ 

Really a most unpleasant con- 
clusion for one human being to 
arrive at concerning another. 

After David M‘Callum’s funeral, 
after Barthorne had completed his 
work and withdrawn his men, the 
butler made a sickening discovery. 
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The gold plate and the silver plate 
were gone. The lock of the 
strong-room was intact—there 
was not a sign of violence to be 
observed—but the gold and the 
silver had vanished; how, M‘Cul- 
lum could not imagine; when, he 
decided must have been the night 
of his brother’s death. 

He had informed Sir Alexander 
of the murder, and Sir Alexander 
was on his way back to England 
in consequence. Knowing this, 
knowing also how little good the 
police had effected, and feeling 
sensibly the truth of his own 
country proverb that the ‘silent 
sow sups the most brose,’ M‘Cul- 
lum waited his master’s return. 
That Sir Alexander should suspect 
him of having made away with 
the plate was an idea which, to 
the credit both of master and 
servant, never entered his mind. 

He had sense enough to know 
the plate was gone past recall, 
but he understood the criminal 
might remain within reach, and 
that the quieter affairs were kept 
the more likelihood there was of 
their being able to lay hands on 
him. 

Except he alone, no human being 
beside the thief knew of those 
treasures being abstracted, and 
his object was to persuade the 
thief he, M‘Callum, still remained 
in ignorance of the fact. 

Accordingly he kept his own 
counsel and carried a load of care 
about with him until Sir Alexan- 
der’s arrival. 

The morning after his master’s 
return he told him everything 
which had occurred; and said 
boldly, for reasons hereafter to be 
given, that he believed Barthorne 
had stolen the plate and murdered 
his brother. 

Now the ex-judge, in virtue of 
his position, was a cautious man, 
and mere beliefs are occasionally 
difficult things to prove. 
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There was a vagueness about 
M‘Callum’s statements—an utter 
absence of succinctness about his 
narrative; ‘ but yet,’ thought the 
judge, ‘ such apparently disjointed 
pieces of evidence are precisely 
those which, well fitted, make up 
a very fair map of criminal pro- 
ceeding.’ 


Now Sir Alexander had peculiar 
means of obtaining authentic in- 
formation about any man whose 
antecedents he wished to study, 
and ere long he knew much which 
was important about Miles Bar- 
thorne. He traced him back from 
Tottenham to Spindlethorpe, and 
from Tottenham to West Green. 
He found that wherever Miles Bar- 
thorne had been permitted the 
run of the house there was, sooner 
or later, a burglary committed. 

‘I will have his house searched,’ 
decided Sir Alexander; and he 
applied for a warrant accordingly. 


When the officers entered, Miles: 


Barthorne was sitting at tea with 
his wife, his brother-in-law, and 
his little girl, now arrived at the 
discreet age of ten. Certainly 
guilt was not stamped on the 
faces of any one of the party, and 
when the men, awkwardly enough, 
explained their errand and apolo- 
gized for troubling him, he cheerily 
told them to search away, ‘ they 
would not find anything contra- 
band in his house.’ 

There were two men, and one 
staid downstairs while the other 
proceeded to examine the upper 
rooms, Mrs. Barthorne fidgeting 
in her chair the while, and at 
length, would have left the parlour 
but that Barthorne stopped her. 

* Sit still,’ he muttered. ‘ What 
the are you afraid of? Do 
you suppose, if my house was 
searched for ever, any one could 
find in it an article not honestly 
paid for and come by ?’ 
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As if in answer to this speech, 
the man who had gone upstairs 
came down again, and, looking 
very white and excited, held out 
a card-case and a pair of filagree 
earrings, asking Barthorne if he 
could account for their possession. 

There ensued a dead silence, 
during which Barthorne surveyed 
the articles; then he said, ‘I 
know nothing about them,’ and 
cast a look at his wife which a 
demon might have tried in vain 
to surpass in devilishness of ex- 
pression. 

‘Iam afraid we shall have to 
trouble you to come with us,’ 
remarked one of the policemen. 

‘ All right,’ replied Barthorne, 
rising and putting on his hat. 

* And you too, ma’am,’ said the 
other, turning to Mrs. Barthorne. 

She went upstairs to put on her 
bonnet, the officer accompanying 
her. 

While she was engaged in 
‘ dressing,’ Miles took off his hat 
again, and brushing it round and 
round, said to Walter Chappell : 

‘If I am not back in time to 
finish the work for Phillips’ job, 
will you see to it? Everything 
ought to be ready for the morning,’ 
and he looked meaningly at his 
brother-in-law. 

‘Yes; I will see to it,’ was the 
reply, uttered almost carelessly. 

* Good-bye for the present, then,’ 
said Barthorne, stretching out his 
hand which Chappell grasped in 
silence. 

At this juncture Mrs. Barthorne 
reappeared, and her husband in- 
timated his readiness to depart. 

‘ Allis up with me. Remember!’ 
whispered Miles to his brother-in- 
law, turning his head as he passed 
through the doorway. And with 
that utterance he left his home— 
never again to recross its thres- 
hold. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PILLING. 


HEAR with regret, my dear 

Joseph, though I am con- 
strained to add without the slight- 
est degree of surprise, of the do- 
mestic infelicities which, accord- 
ing to your account, at present 
unfortunately prevail at the Griffin, 
of which club it was, I think, at 
the nomination of myself that 
you were elected a member—now 
upwards of four years ago. Why, 
you ask naturally enough, cannot 
six hundred gentlemen, who have 
at their disposal all the comforts, 
luxuries, and conveniences of a 
spaciousand palatial establishment, 
agree to exist quietly and on terms 
of mutual, if distant amity, instead 
of fostering jealousies, of organi- 
sing intrigue, of plotting clandes- 
tine attacks, and of carrying into 
execution sharp and summary re- 
prisals? If Jones, whom Thomp- 
son dislikes—or half a dozen 
Joneses, for the matter of that— 
is balloted for and elected to the 
Griffin, why cannot Thompson, so 
long as J. does not conduct him- 
self in a manner fragrantly of- 
fensive, be content with avoiding 
his company instead of devoting 
hours, days, and weeks to the 
business of inciting his (T.’s) per- 
sonal friends to blackball every 
candidate whom Jones’ partisans 
may propose? For the simple 
reason, my dear Joseph, that 
human nature is pretty much the 
same inside the walls of a Pall Mall 
club, as within the parish precincts 
of little Pedlington. There is the 
‘ rattening ’ of society as well as the 
‘ rattening’ of the trades’ unions; 
and a score of colliers or stone- 
cutters, or painters, could not 
show a more malignant deter- 
mination to exclude knobsticks 
from their industry, than does 
the haughty wife of the local 


medico not to admit the lady of 
the retired grocer into the great 
world of Muddleton-in-the-Swamp. 
It is Thackeray who said that a 
man must be either very obscure or 
very famous, who can make his en- 
trance into a club unopposed after 
he has passed the age of thirty. 
Suppose you are known by sight to 
a dozen gentlemen who belong to 
the Megatherium, at which in- 
stitution you are duly ‘up for 
election.’ Of these six are your 
sworn enemies, because you dress 
better or worse than themselves ; 
envy you because you have a more 
distinguished circle of acquaint- 
ances, or despise you because your 
visiting list is inferior in quality 
to their own; detest you secretly 
because you are reputed more 
clever; or sneer at you because 
you are esteemed less. As for the 
remaining six, the chances are that 
the only thing in connection with 
you which they know is the bare 
factof your existence. Thatis quite 
enough, and they are fully pre- 
pared to d—n you at a venture. 
The conscious exercise of power, 
whatever its object, is, so phi- 
losophers tell us, of itself, plea- 
surable. A middle-age dandy ex- 
periences a satisfaction in voting 
against you ata club election, or 
in wilfully tearing your reputation 
to tatters behind your back, closely 
akin to that felt by the nursery 
imp, who pinches his nurse un- 
provoked, or dashes to fragments 
his favourite box of toys. 

In the case, however, of the 
recent ‘blackballing extraordi- 
nary,’ which you tell me has 
taken place at the Griffin, with 
all the train of social hatreds, 
heartburnings, cabals, and rival- 
ries which it has provoked, it is 
unnecessary to have recourse to 
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such vague generalities as these, 
for the purpose of referring them 
to a satisfactory explanation. You 
will recollect, my dear Joseph, 
that at the time at which you 
were promoted to the honour of 
having your name inserted in the 
candidates’ book, with myself as 
proposer, and old Major Gram- 
pus as seconder, you belonged 
professedly to a class which had 
hitherto been unrepresented in 
the club economy. You had 
never been in your life two thou- 
sand miles from home; had never 
hunted buffaloes on the prairies ; 
had never been struck down with 
fever at the Cape; all that you 
knew of Bangalore or Peshawur 
was derived from the medium of 
second-hand mess-stories, which 
you had heard at my own table 
from that mendacious old anec- 
dotist, General Longbow, and that 
rowdy subaltern, who had to quit 


the service so suddenly in conse-. 


quence of an awkward little mis- 
take, into which he fell in the 
matter of his own signature. 
‘Captain ’ Flimsy Sloper—as he 
has the impudence to style him- 
self—in whose society I regret 
once to have seen you, but to 
whom I am happy to know that 
you have now given the cut 
direct. The truth was, as you 
are aware, that the Griffin at this 
period had decided upon intro- 
ducing to itself new blood. The 
time-honoured habitués of the club 
had grown so intolerably weary of 
gazing at each other’s venerable 
faces, of hearing the same anti- 
quated stories, and of for ever harp- 
ing upon one identical chord of 
reminiscence, that they resolved to 
try the experiment of relaxing 
their standard of admission, and 
threw open the doors of the es- 
tablishment to two hundred gen- 
tlemen, not a single one of whom 
it was necessary should have had 
his digestion destroyed, and his 
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liver ruined by a prolonged resi- 
dence under an Oriental sun. It 
was no mere sentiment of idly 
garrulous prophecy, which, when 
this step was determined on, found 
expression in the frequent com- 
ment on the part of the veterans 
of the institution, accompanied 
with much shaking of the head, 
that the club was undone. 
‘Crabbed age and youth cannot 
live together,’ and in incorpora- 
ting into their body an element of 
freshness and juvenility, there was 
some excuse for apprehending that 
the committee of the Griffin might 
be sowing the seeds of their own 
dissolution. New comers in old 
clubs are naturally viewed with 
suspicion ; and as one by one the 
members of the novel contingent 
were elected to the Griffin, and, after 
payment of their entrance-money, 
commenced to avail themselves of 
the privileges of the institution, a 
kind of tacit feud developed itself 
between the two sections. By de- 
grees elderly gentlemen, of the 
stamp of General Ramnuggur, took 
their names off the books, and 
either found for themselves other 
haunts of social fellowship, or 
thought seriously about devoting 
the remnant of their days to the 
cultivation of the domestic instinct. 
Thus it came to pass that the 
Griffin gradually changed altoge- 
ther its original character, and lost 
each one of its distinctive features. 
Nevertheless, the old leaven still 
lingered in the premises. But the 
opposition to the new ‘members,’ 
as they continued to be called, was 
confined to a clique, and no longer 
found an echo from all quarters of 
the establishment. The feeling of 
hostility was suppressed rather 
than extinguished, and it needed 
yery little penetration to discover 
that the slightest occasion would 
be sufficient to fan the smoulder- 
ing ashes of intestine strife into 
flame. At last such an occasion 
rp 2 
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came. Whether it was wise of 
yourself and your friends to pro- 
pose such a candidate as Mr. Au- 
gustus Glower, I will not take 
upon myself to say. I have no 
doubt he isa good-hearted fellow, 
and an agreeable companion ; but 
he is too demonstrative, too pro- 
nounced, in his manner, too loud in 
his speech to have been elected at 
the Griffin, or, as I believe, at any 
other club, save under the pressure 
of a keenly zealous antagonism. 
You see, my dear Joseph, middle- 
aged gentlemen don’t like having 
their post-prandial snooze rudely 
interrupted by a facetious friend, 
who delights to keep the table at 
which he is dining with some of his 
own set in a roar by the recita- 
tion of dubious bar stories, and 
piquant versions of the latest legal 
scandal. Mr.Glower, you will re- 
member, had been a pretty fre- 
quent visitor at the Griffin, and 
was therefore tolerably well known. 
Of course, therefore, when he came 
up for election, a strong and com- 
pact faction of the club veterans 
voted against him with severe punc- 
tuality. For weeks before Captain 
Fibler had been button-holing his 
friends, and impressing on them 
by every argument the necessity 
of sending Mr. Glower to the right 
about, and that of administering 
a timely check to the intolerable 
presumption of Mr. Glower’s par- 
tisans. The whip had thus been 
worked effectually, and Mr. Glower 
was duly not elected. As for the 
sequel, the determination of the 
Glowerites to be revenged, the 
manner in which they proceeded 
to carry the plan into execution 
by blackballing all the nominees 
of their enemies, the disruption, 
and the chaos which have since 
ensued—these things have become 
historical in the club world of 
London.” 

It is under such circumstances 
as these—and the case of the 
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Griffin is by no means as excep- 
tional as might be thought—when 
an attempt has been made at some 
previous period to enlarge the 
basis of a club, either by the ad- 
mission of a new class of members, 
or by some alteration in the rate 
of subscription and entrance fee, 
that what I have ventured to call 
the theory and practice of pilling 
are to be witnessed under their 
most comprehensive and impressive 
aspect. When the Cloth of Gold 
Club underwent the process of 
fusion with the Purple Patch, do 
you not remember how long an 
interval had to elapse before the 
semblance of solidarity was given 
to the amalgamated societies ?— 
how for months, nay, for years 
after the union, suspicion and ac- 
tive enmity prevailed in the inte- 
rior of the establishment ?—how 
conspiracies and counter-conspi- 
racies, intrigues and counter-in- 
trigues were rife? Club constitu- 
tions are like political constitu- 
tions : they are not made, but grow; 
and just as the perfection of the 
latter consists in the equilibrium 
into which conflicting forces are 
brought, so it is with the former. 
Time and judgment can alone heal 
the dissensions which have found 
their way to the once peaceful 
Griffin. 

Before making any further re- 
marks on the subject of my present 
letter—remarks which will be con- 
secutively drawn from a consider- 
and varied experience—it will not 
be uninteresting, I think, or irre- 
levant, if I venture to recapitulate 
some of the points of a little epi- 
sode, which will give you a fair 
idea of how they manage these 
things in France. ‘Un blackbou- 
lage au club’ is the title which 
may be appropriately given to the 
entire proceeding. An election is 
supposed to be imminent at one of 
those institutions, which, thanks. 
to the English exemplar, have re-- 
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«ently asserted themselves as in- 

factors in the social life of 
Paris. Arthur de Simaigré is the 
name of the candidate to whom in 
the first scene of this little drama 
we are introduced. He is seated 
in his entresol, faint and pale. 

‘Je pense,’ he remarks to a bien- 
weillant, who is his companion, 
“qu’en ce moment mon sort se 
décide, et que tout le club est 
occupé de moi.’ 

‘ Ah,’ comes the friendly reply, 
accompanied by a prodigious sigh, 
‘votre nom est dans toutes les 
douches.’ 

Scene IL. shifts to a boudoir in 
the demi-monde, and a fair media- 
tress invokes divine assistance on 
behalf of the expectant neophyte: 
‘Mon Dieu, faites qu’Arthur soit 
admis! Trés-sainte Vierge, c’est & 
vous que je m’adresse particu- 
liérement. Car... . ce sera gentil, 
n’est-ce pas ? qu’il soit du club.’ 

Scene III. takes place dans la 


-bibliothéque of the club itself, the 
interlocutors being deux grin- 
cheux. 

‘Moi,’ says the first speaker, 
‘je ne donne des boules blanches 
‘qu’aux fils des membres du club— 
c'est un principe.’ 


‘Moi, interposes grincheu 
No. 2, ‘je n’ai pas & me reprocher 
avoir donné une seule boule 
blanche depuis 1842; nous sommes 
beaucoup trop nombreux déja.’ 

The next group of critics by 
whom the claims of Arthur de 
Simaigré for admission to the club 
are canvassed have more specific 
reasons for their premeditated 
hostile action. 

‘Je vais,’ remarks No. 1, ‘lui 
-donner une boule noire.’ 

‘On dit, replies approvingly 
No. 2, ‘ qu’il est béte.’ 

‘Oh, ce n’est pas pour cela; mais 
il y a dans sa famille des ten- 
-dences que je désapprouve abso- 
lument.’ 


* Lesquelles ? 


‘ Révolutionnaires.’ 

‘Comment alors 
lVidée ? 

‘ Je sais ce que je dis.’ 

‘Vous m’étonnez. Je les croyais 
royalistes.’ 

‘Ils ont en tout au moins de 
Vincertitude.’ 

Meanwhile there is another 
faction bent on consummating this 
little act of blackboulage. Listen to 
this interesting piece of dialogue. 

‘Je vais lui donner sa petite 
boule noire.’ 

*‘ Au petit De Simaigré ?’ 

‘ Parfaitement.’ 

* Pourquoi ?’ 

‘Oh! j’ai mes raisons. Son 
oncle m’a joué un vilain tour. Je 
vous conterai cela.’ 

‘ Affaire de femmes ?’ 

*‘ Peut-étre bien.’ 

And so the matter is arranged : 
the devout aspirations of poor 
Arthur de Simaigré’s chére amie 
are of no more avail than the in- 
tercession of Venus herself on be- 
half of her favourite Achilles; and 
when the result of the election is 
known les deux grincheux chuckle 
maliciously, and the nephew finds 
that the sins of his uncle, be they 
what they may, have been visited 
on his own unoffending head. 

Now I do not mean to hint that 
black balls in elections to the 
clubs of Pall-Mall and St. James’s 
Street are distributed upon prin- 
ciples so capricious and absurd as 
those which a perusal of the above 
conversations will show to prevail 
with the club-men of Paris. We 
have, we flatter ourselves, in 
London a little more of sterling 
common-sense than our lively 
neighbour the Gaul. We don’t 
inquire whether a candidate is 
suspected with good cause of enter- 
taining heterodox opinions on the 
divine right of kings or the theory 
of the constitution. We don’t 
ask whether his uncle, or his 
grandfather, or his second cousin 


a-t-on eu 
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twice removed have ever crossed 
our path in an affaire de ceur or 
de femmes. If we know nothing 
against the aspirant to the dignity 
and the comforts of club fellow- 
ship, we either give him the benefit 
of our suffrage, or else we abstain 
from the ballot entirely in a spirit 
of benevolent neutrality. That is 
for the most part. I admit there 
are exceptions. For instance, I am 
a member of the Rhododendron, at 
which your own name, my dear 
Joseph, is down. Now at the Rho- 
dodendron I know many gentle- 
men—they are either the very 
senior and captious members, or 
else the very junior, and on that 
account take a pleasure in exer- 
cising the powers deposited in 
their hands—who make it a re- 
gular point to slip in a petite boule 
noire whenever a new candidate is 
proposed. C'est principe. But 
public feeling in clubs is against 
this kind of thing; and I trust I 


shall never see you falling into a 
practice at once stupid and malig- 
nant, merely becatse it is to a 


certain extent in vogue. Of course 
there are cases in which club ballots, 
even in this favoured land of liberty, 
are perverted into opportunities 
for the gratification of a silly pre- 
judice or a senseless spite. It is, 
for instance, within my own know- 
ledge, that not many months ago, 
at a club where the right of election 
is vested in the members of a com- 
mittee, and whose local habitation 
is within a radius of less than a 
hundred yards from the portals of 
St. James’s Palace, a gentleman 
succeeded in vetoing a particular 
candidate, whom I will call Mr. 
A——, because he had heard, 
upon the best authority, that Mrs. 
A—— sometimes misplaced, and 
sometimes wholly rejected her 
aspirates. 

Now it is highly necessary that 
the list of club candidates should 
be subjected to the most rigid 
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scrutiny of club members; but 
instances are rare and exceptional in 
which it can be successfully main- 
tained that purely personal reasons 
are sufficient to justify the exclu- 
sion of any individual from the com- 
munity which he is ambitious to. 
enter. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. There are clubs and clubs; 
clubs whose raison d’étre is emi- 
nently social, and clubs where 
social considerations are postponed 
to considerations of convenience, 
of comfort, and of position. Take 
the case of the Atticus, as amusing 
a place of nocturnal resort as 
I know, but a haunt where the 
hours kept are perilously late, and 
whose members seldom live after 
fifty. It would be quite sufficient 
to exclude a gentleman from the 
cosy and friendly company, who 
take their pleasure night after 
night at the Atticus, if he was 
known to be personally obnoxious, 
or apt, under certain provocation, 
to become obnoxious. That was 
the reason why Bavius Tonans, 
the poet, was pilled two years ago 
at the Atticus; for Bavius speaks 
in the accents of a Stentor, recites 
no poetry but his own, and is fond 
of setting himself up, in whatever 
society he may be, as a final court 
of appeal on all matters that relate 
to politics or criticism, to litera- 
ture or art; the range of Bavius 
Tonans is tolerably extensive. 
In the same way Quintus Inigo 
has been rejected on three occa- 
sions at the Atticus; for Quintus, 
especially in the course of a sym- 
posium, is not merely conversa- 
tional, but dictatorial; not merely 
dictatorial, but sometimes insolent. 
If either of these gentlemen had 
been enrolled members of the 
Atticus, peace and concord would 
have straightway fled from the 
precincts of that institution, nor 
would they have been restored till 
the vote recording their admission 
had been formally rescinded. 
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What I maintain is, that in such 
clubs as those of which I am 
speaking you have no right, in 
scanning the claims of a candidate 
proposed, to ask yourself whether 
he is or is not personally accept- 
able to yourself. A club is a world, 
and is large enough for all; nor is 
there any place in which a grateful 
sense of solitude can be so cer- 
tainly and effectually realised as 
at aclub. You can retire into the 
library. You see, it is true, a few 
of your fellow-creatures round you, 
but you do not hear their voices. 
You are absolutely impervious to 
visitors. A club in this sense is 
considerably more a man’s castle 
than his house. If importunate 
strangers persist in assailing you 
at your own Lares and Penates, 
in the end they generally prevail 
by their very importunity. Your 
servants make some blunder, as 
servants always do, and you are 
confronted by the unwelcome guest. 
Give the necessary instructions td 
the hall porter, and you have no 
sooner entered the establishment 
than you are, as it were, herme- 
tically sealed. Great is the power 
of snubbing which the club janitor 
possesses; simply marvellous his 
faculty of diplomatic statement. 

In a club you are practically as 
safe from all attacks from within 
as from invasion from without. If 
you want society you may court 
it; if you do not want it you can 
shun it. You are not under the 
slightest necessity of exchanging a 
dozen words with a single soul. 
No living human being will 
grumble at your silence, or ima- 
gine he can descry the dimensions 
of an insult in a taciturn salute. 
It is because the principle of isola- 
tion and toleration is so thoroughly 
understood in all clubs of any 
magnitude that you are morally 
bound not to vote against a can- 
didate simply because you are con- 
vinced he is not the sort of man 
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whom you would select as a com- 
panion for a fishing campaign in 
Norway, or an autumn ramble in 
the Tyrol. 

But, my dear Joseph, it is quite 
a different matter if you are con- 
scientiously convinced that it is 
desirable in the interests of the 
club that A., B., or C. should not 
belong to it, and that the fact of 
his belonging to it is calculated to 
disparage the reputation of the 
club, or even possibly to com- 
promise it. Recollect that mem- 
bership of a really first-rate club 
is considered in the outside world 
as much a note of respectability 
and position as the possession of 
a banker and a balance to boot. 
Therefore you have no right to 
tolerate the admission of any gen- 
tleman to your club society who, 
you feel tolerably certain, will 
make a point of trading, so to 
speak, on the moral or social 
capital which he can wring out 
of the establishment. Beware, 
therefore, how some of those 
plausible chevaliers d’industrie, of 
whom we may take our old friend 
‘Captain’ Flimsey Sloper as an ex- 
ample—gentlemen, whose means 
of subsistence is chiefly confined 
to the shadow of past reputations, 
who abound in fashionable bom- 
bast as to their old days ‘in the 
service, who ring the changes on 
an alleged titled acquaintance and 
a select stock of scudding anec- 
dotes—beware, I say, of these 
gentry when they solicit your vote 
and interest at the Griffin now, 
or should you ever become a 
member of it, the Rhododendron. 
Between you and me, my dear 
Joseph, Flimsey Sloper is the 
sort of man who, if he learned 
by accident the address of your 
tailor or your bootmaker, would, 
without so much as by your leave 
or with your leave, give an order 
on the strength of your recom- 
mendation to both; and, further, 
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would invite that trader to 
furnish commodities on ‘ club 
paper.’ Flimsey Sloper is a dan- 
gerous man; he has never done or 
been detected in doing anything 
absolutely on the ‘ wrong side of 
the post ;’ his old friends do not 
cut him—yet. And Flimsey Sloper 
is only a specimen of a numerous 
class. 

You will thus see, my dear Joseph, 
that the theory which I entertain 
as to the standard of admissibility 
to clubs in general at the present 
day is of the most liberal and 
catholic kind. In general, I say, 
because I am particularly anxious 
to impress upon you, that when 
you aspire to belong to an insti- 
tution, which is distinguished by 
some specially pronounced cha- 
racteristic, whose members are 


drawn from some particular stra- 
tum in modern society, and who 
agree to dine, to read, to write, 
to play cards and billiards—it may 


be American bowls—within the 
same walls, you have no right 
to complain if they apply to your 
own case a particular test, whose 
conditions you may be unable to 
answer in a manner satisfactory 
to yourself. Similarly, my dear 
Joseph, you are unreasonable if 
you expect that you can get into 
a club, of which the prevailing 
tendency is either literary, his- 
trionic, or artistic, after you 
have once achieved a modicum 
of notoriety, without having ar- 
rived at anything like command- 
ing fame, without a strong chance, 
almost amounting to a certainty, 
that the black balls recorded 
against you will be more than 
enough to neutralize the candidi 
lapilli marked in your favour. 
But this is no fault of these 
clubs as clubs. Surely you are 
enough of the man of the world 
to be aware that if in letters or 
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in art, in the drama or at the 
bar, you score a single success, 
you make a thousand enemies. 
Professional victories, my good 
nephew, are like the dragon’s 
teeth which Cadmus sowed ; each 
one is certain to beget an armed 
assailant of your abilities and 
your reputation. Of course you 
may ultimately be able to es- 
tablish yourself on a pinnacle 
exalted above the possible attacks 
of contemporary envy. ‘Then, 
and not till then, will these club- 
bists admit your indefeasible claim. 
Asa mere mediocrity the portals 
of the Aristarchus Club may open 
to you; soar a little bit above the 
level of mediocrity, and you will 
find them stubbornly closed ; soar 
a little further yet, and you will 
discover that the gentlemen who 
at an earlier stage of your career 
presented to you the coldest of 
cold shoulders, greet you with 
empressement and welcome. 

No, Joseph, I see no reason to 
exclude such gentlemen as Rodens 
Snigger, or Mr. Infelix Pry from 
the Griffin or even the Rhododen- 
dron. ‘It is quite true, that it is 
with Snigger’s conversation as it 
was, according to Sir Peter Teazle, 
with the company assembled in 
Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room— 
a character dead at each word. 
It is equally true that Mr. Infelix 
Pry will not be satisfied till, by 
one means or another, picking up 
stray shreds of your conversation 
here, and tearing to atoms a tattle 
of rumour theré, he has acquired 
what he is pleased to call ‘ some 
acquaintance with your antece- 
dents.’ These men do no hurt 
to any living human being, save 
themselves, in the long run, and 
that run, my dear Joseph, be as- 
sured, is not very long before its 
end is reached. 
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POLO. 


T is strange that our latest im- 
portation from Eastern climes 
should be so much a novelty to a 
horse-riding nation like ourselves. 
It can lay claim, however, to far 
greater antiquity than any of our 
indigenous games, for at the time 
when tournaments and such old- 
world sports as quintain and tilting 
at the ring were the habitual 
amusements of the upper classes 
of the western world, polo—or 
chaugadn, as it was then called— 
had long been played by the na- 
tions inhabiting the regions north 
and south of the Himalayas. The 
Emperor Akbar, who was a con- 
temporary of good Queen Bess, was 
a proficient at the game, and 
chaugén was much in vogue at the 
Imperial Court at Agra. After- 
wards it seems almost to have died 
out in India, until our occupation 
of the Punjaub, when it was again 
introduced, and has of late years 
been commonly played at most of 
the European stations in Bengal 
and the North-west. 

In Dr. Henderson’s narrative of 
Mr. Forsyth’s expedition to Yar- 
kand in 1870 occurs the first de- 
scription of polo by any English 
author with whom we are ac- 
quainted. The Doctor tells us that 
in that part of Tibet through which 
the expedition passed, every village 
where sufficient level space can be 
obtained boasts of a polo ground; 
and ata place called Paskyum he 
and his companions witnessed the 
game on a large scale. For the 
sake of the comparison between 
the Tibetan and the English polo 
we quote his description in full: 

‘ The polo ground is quite level : 
about 300 yards long and 50 
broad. The number of players 
was usually about fifty, all of them 
mounted on the hardy little ponies 
of the country, and each man 


armed with a very curious-looking 
club, about three feet long. Two 
leaders are selected, who alter- 
nately choose men for their re- 
spective sides; or men from one 
district play against another dis- 
trict. In the excitement of the 
game it is of course necessary to 
be able at once to distinguish to 
which side each man belongs, and 
this is managed by each side wear- 
ing a head-dress of a particular 
colour—thus, one side had red 
turbans, the other side had white 
ones. The musicians, who seem 
to be quite indispensable while 
polo is being played, took up their 
position, cross-legged, near the 
centre of the ground and a little 
on one side; and we the spectators 
sat in a verandah in an upper 
storey of the rest-house. The mu- 
sical instruments consisted of half 


“a dozen small drums and as many 


rude clarionets, which produced a 
lively but very monotonous air, 
not unlike a pibroch: and as soon 
as everything was ready and the 
music began, the leader of the side 
which had the ball rode along at a 
gallop, followed by all the others, 
and when he arrived near the 
centre of the ground, he threw up 
the ball and very cleverly struck it 
with his club, sometimes succeed- 
ing at the first stroke in driving it 
to the goal. Usually the ball was 
intercepted, and a very animated 
scene then ensued, each side trying 
to urge the ball towards their 
own (?) end of the ground, and the 
side which first succeeded in driv- 
ing it beyond the boundary mark 
at their end of the ground won the 
game. Each game lasted only a 
few minutes, but the fun was kept 
up for several hours, and some- 
times there was intense excitement 
and very great skill in horseman- 
ship displayed. At last both men 
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and horses seemed to be quite ex- 
hausted, and we then had a series 


of entertainments requiring less 


active exertion.’ 

Just after the publication of the 
‘ Narrative’ polo made its appear- 
ance in England. It is little more 
than two years since the first game 
was played at Windsor, and, per- 
haps owing to the excellent aus- 
pices under which it wasintroduced 
among us, polo promised to be, at 
least for a time, the pet of the 
fashionable world. A ground with- 
in easy distance of the best quar- 
ters of town was necessary to give 
it a fair chance of ultimate success, 
and the desired opportunity oc- 
curred at the beginning of last 
summer, when the trustees of the 
Amateur Athletic Club placed 
Lillie Bridge, already famous as a 
running and cricket ground, at the 
disposal of the newly-formed Polo 
Club. A more convenient. spot 
could not have been found. The 
inclosed space is just of the proper 
extent—about 400 yards in length 
by 100 in breadth; the turf as 
level as a billiard-table; a capital 
pavilion and grand stand had been 
already built; and, above all, the 
Park is at so short a distance as to 
be within a quarter of an hour’s 
drive. Lillie Bridge has naturally 
become the headquarters of the 
game ; and although its supremacy 
may be disputed in future years 
by the more picturesque ground 
at Hurlingham,-it will probably 
hold its own. The season which 
has just ended has been a busy 
one. Matches have followed each 
other in quick succession; Royalty 
has frequently been represented ; 
and polo is at least temporarily 
established as one of the chief at- 
tractions of London society. 

In- the country the game has 
made some progress. The Mon- 
mouthshire Club, which owes its 
existence to the energy of Captain 
Herbert, is one of the oldest in the 


provinces. Two or three other 
counties, besides Liverpool and 
Manchester, have sent respectable 
teams up to town. A ground has 
just been opened at Brighton; and 
that of Torquay was one of the 
favourite resorts of the ‘ invalids’ 
last winter. However, except at 
these places and a few cavalry sta- 
tions, the game is rarely seen, and 
a brief description of it will inte- 
rest some of our readers. 

All the players, who wear distin- 
guishing colours, are armed with 
mallets, made of straight sticks, 
about five feet long, with a straight 
piece of wood or ‘ crook’ fastened 
at an obtuse angle to the handle. 
The polo-ball is rather smaller 
than a cricket-ball, and made of 
light and tough wood, and the 
object of the game is to drive it 
between the goal-posts set up, as in 
foot-ball,a few yards apart at each 
end of the ground, the distance 
between the goals being about 
four hundred yards. Instead of 
the crowd of players who join in 
the game in Tibet, the orthodox 
number here is five, although 
not unfrequently four or six, and 
at the beginning each side is 
drawn up at its own goal. A 
signal being given, the ball is 
thrown up halfway by one of the 
lookers-on, and both sides then 
charge down upon it Indian file, 
the leaders racing for the first hit. 
Not unfrequently both miss, but 
usually the first up to the ball 
sends it spinning in the direction 
of the opposite goal—perhaps up 
to the goal-keeper— until it is 
stopped and hit back. A general 
mélée ensues, in which all except 
the goal-keepers take part, the 
latter waiting patiently outside the 
scrimmage ready for any chance of 
a good run that may offer itself. 
There is a general clashing of 
mallets and indiscriminate swipe- 
ing at the ball until one of the 
players hits it out of the throng, 
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and away all scamper in hot pur- 
suit. If the player now first up 
belongs to the side whose goal is 
threatened, he either endeavours 
to hit it back—a stroke requiring 
great skill when riding at full 
speed—or to drive it by a cross 
stroke to the right or left; if to 
the attacking party, he sends it 
forward and carries it bit by bit 
towards the goal. A good player 
will occasionally carry the ball the 
whole length of the ground; but 
this is a feat seldom witnessed, the 
goal-keeper or some one else gene- 
rally cutting in. Then another 
rally ensues, and so the game goes 
on, with alternate scrimmages and 
charges from one part of the ground 
to the other, until the ball is forced 
towards one of the goals and deftly 
driven between the posts. Each 
game only lasts a few minutes; 
then a short breathing time is al- 
lowed, the ball thrown up again, 


and so the game goes on for an. 


hour or two, with an occasional 
interval for changing ponies. The 
play is so rapid, that, to an inex- 
perienced eye, little more can be 
seen than a group of horsemen— 
mounted on ponies whose size is 
occasionally a ludicrous contrast 
to that of their riders—swiftly 
moving hither and thither—now 
to the right, now bearing away 
towards the left, and again doub- 
ling back in an opposite direction. 
Sometimes the group closes up 
for a rally, when the players 
thread their way in and out of 
the throng which surges to and 
fro in picturesque confusion, with 
the sound of clashing mallets 
and the thud of the blows that 
land on the unfortunate ponies’ 
legs ; sometimes it opens out for a 
rapid canter after the bull, ever 
and anon brought up short by the 
boundary railings, towards which 
they charge with an apparently 
desperate determination of some- 
how or other getting to the other 
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side that makes the coolest looker- 
on push his chair back from their 
immediate vicinity. Meanwhile, 
the ears of the visitors are beguiled 
by the agreeable strains of mili- 
tary music; and the gaily-dressed 
ladies, whose dresses enliven the 
terraces of the members’ inclosure, 
divide their attention between 
flirtation and tea, occasionally 
glancing at the quaint game that 
is progressing on the greensward 
below them. 

The rules are exceedingly simple, 
and the only possible disputes that 
can arise are on the question of 
‘offside’—a point in the definition 
of which there seems even now 
to be some difficulty. Certain 
regulations are necessarily ob- 
served to prevent the occurrence 
of accidents. At first sight it 
would appear that danger is inse- 
parable from a game in which men 
on horseback, armed with formid- 
able-looking mallets, engage ener- 
getically in a mélée. Last year 
two or three players were killed 
in India; but their deaths were 
invariably caused by the use of 
horses above the proper size, and 
unaccustomed tothe game. Ponies 
above fourteen hands are not al- 
lowed to be used in England; and 
cannoning is avoided as much as 
possible. The animals that are 
seen at Lillie Bridge show the 
results of careful training. They 
can be pulled up almost in theirown 
length—turned and mancuvred 
with an ease that is almost incre- 
dible; and it is seldom indeed 
that a player is brought to grass. 
After a little experience some 
ponies display marvellous intelli- 
gence. They are as much at home 
in a ‘ bully’ as a good waltzer in a 
crowded ball-room, and play ‘on’ 
the ball as well as a first-rate for- 
ward at foot-ball. They must be 
speedy, plucky, and docile; for the 
occasional cracks from the mallets 
or the ball are as trying to the 
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equine temper as to the feelings of 
the members of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
It may be remarked, en passant, 
that the cruelty is more apparent 
than real, for although the ponies 
as well as the players occasionally 
come in for hard knocks, their legs 
are bandaged to the knee; and the 
only marks of punishment that 
even a refractory brute bears, after 
a hard-fought game, are those in- 
flicted by the spurs of his rider. 
It is hardly probable that polo 
will ever be generally played in 
England. Apart from all other 
considerations, its expense will put 
it beyond the reach of most people. 
In Tibet and Yarkand it is as 
common as cricket or foot-ball 
here; but there every man is, as it 
were, bred in the saddle; and the 
horses of the country, from their 
size and sure-footedness, are espe- 
cially adapted for the game. Suc- 
cess depends almost as much on the 
pony as his rider; and without a 
good mount the best player can do 
nothing in the field. If our horses 
were as well suited to polo as the 
. breeds of Central Asia, there is no 
reason why we should not take to 
it as kindly as to fox-hunting; but 
experience has shown the danger 
of using heavy horses, and the 
number of persons who can afford 
the expense of keeping and train- 
ing ponies for the sake of an 
occasional game is very limited. 
But it is doubtful whether polo 
has excited any interest besides 
that of mere curiosity. It pos- 
sesses the charm of novelty, and 
more than all, the prestige of being 


the game just now in vogue with 
the créme de la créme of society. 
The Polo Club is as select as 
possible, and admission to the 
members’ inclosure is a privilege 
jealously guarded. The ground at 
Lillie Bridge has thus been made 
on certain days the rendezvous 
for the fashionable world, and 
to this perhaps more than to any 
other reason is due the notoriety 
that the game has already gained. 
So far as the play is concerned, 
comparatively little can be seen, 
and probably still less is under- 
stood; and the spectators look on 
with as much apathy as Frenchmen 
at a game of cricket. The com- 
mittee have tried the experiment 
of admitting the public to the un- 
reserved parts of the ground on 
payment of a small entrance-fee, 
but seldom with any other result 
than a ‘beggarly account’ of empty 
benches. In the country they are 
more appreciative than in London; 
but here it is tolerably certain that 
if the.Polo Club were to lose its 
position as an aristocratic lounge, 
the players would have the ground 
ali to themselves. However, polo 
is a manly game, and calls forth 
the highest qualities of horseman- 
ship, so that there is little proba- 
bility of its total disappearance, 
now that it has once made good 
its footing ; although it will always 
be a sport confined to a class, and 
unattainable to by far the greater 
portion of the community. Hockey, 
on foot, has almost died out; it 
remains to be seen what success the 
equestrian form of the game will 
ultimately obtain. 
E. N. A. 
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RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


HE scene upon which our 

story opens is a calm, sun- 
lit reach of the pretty river Peddle, 
scarcely a mile above the ancient 
borough of Pedlington. On one 
side a wood of beech, alder, and 
willows slopes downward to the 
water’s edge; on the other a few 
golden blossoms of the water-lily 
float dreamily beside a glistening 
rampart of rushes and arrow- 
headed reeds. 

Two fair girls are making a 
preposterous attempt to propel a 
large pleasure-boat in the direc- 
tion of the town. First one poises 
her light oar slowly on the row- 


lock, depressing the handle and. 


elevating the blade, as if she were 
Ida Lewis or Grace Darling row- 
ing in a heavy sea. Then down 
drops the blade into the smooth 
water, ever so deep, and up comes 
the handle to the young lady’s 
forehead. At this inconvenient 
elevation she gives it a spasmodic 
twitch (if such a word there be; 
if not, tant pis pour les mots. No 
other word will express it). Out 
into the unresisting air flies the 
blade, with a great shower of 
spray, and back the damsel falls, 
with a pretty cry, between a laugh 
and a scream. Then this move- 
ment is fatuously imitated by the 
other nymph; but the boat, in- 
sensate and unimpressionable, 
probably on account of its lym- 
phatic antecedents, declines to 
accelerate its pace. In short, it 
is stationary, or perversely gyra- 
tory. Buta fair youth, in charge 
of the steering apparatus, urges 
his blushing crew to renewed 
efforts in idiomatic English. 


CHAPTER I. 


BOATS AND TEA-CUPS. 








‘Now, then, Janet!’ the pre- 
mature cynic cries; ‘ flop yours in 


when Nelly’s comes out. Bravo, 
Nelly! Do it again. You'll get 
there long before Janet. Jump 


out directly you get to the boat- 
house, and run home and tell 
them we're coming. Never say 
die, Janet! If Nelly does win the 
silver oar, you can pay for it, you 
know.’ 

And so on, just as the fancy 
takes him. But to understand 
the latter morsel of encouragement 
administered to the elder of the 
two girls we want to be behind 
the scenes, and to know that 
Janet and her elder sister Blanche 
(now Mrs. George Baily, Jun.) are 
heiresses. An eccentric old ba- 
chelor, their godfather, had sum- 
marily disinherited his nephew 
before quitting this unsatisfactory 
world, and had bequeathed the 
bulk of his fortune to his ‘ dear 
godchildren, Blanche and Janet, 
second and third daughters of 
Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, of 
Pedlington.’ 

Still there the boat is, station- 
ary, or perversely gyratory. And 
there the two young ladies are, 
one rich, the other poor; both 


‘passing merry, and persisting in 


their ludicrous attempt. 

In the reach above, a pair of 
long blue-bladed oars are flashing 
in the sunlight. A keen outrigged 
boat is coming swiftly down the 
stream, when the gentleman ply- 
ing the foremost oar (let us call 
him ‘ Bow’ for the moment) sings 
out: 

‘Ea-sy, Bedford! 
boy!’ 


easy, my 
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And they both leave off rowing. 

‘My boy’ is a man of Titanic 
proportions, muscular, bare-armed, 
bare-headed, with dense auburn 
locks clustering low down on his 
forehead and behind his ears. 

The boat is gliding along too 
swiftly with its former impetus. 
Again Bow (a dark, active, wiry- 
looking gentleman) assumes the 
command, this time in a lower 
tone of voice. 

‘Back water!’ he says. ‘We 
should spoil their frolic.’ 

His friend also hears the merry 
laughter of the girls, and obeys at 
once, so that the boat is stopped, 
and a bend of the river keeps it 
out of sight of the boat below. 

*“ Merrily, merrily carol the 
gales,”’ says Bow, quoting the 
Laureate. ‘What sweet, ringing 
laughter!’ Then a shade of sad- 
ness comes over his face, which is 
bright and beaming with intel- 
lectual and moral energy, though 
dark and darkly bearded. 

The shade of sadness seems to 
be in the air, for it falls also upon 
the face of the gentleman called 
Bedford, although his back is 
turned to his friend, in accordance 
with aquatic propriety. This man 
leans his dark red curly beard on 
the handle of his oar and listens 
moodily. Something more than a 
shade of sadness, something inde- 
scribable, which looks like a spasm 
of actual pain, flits across his 
bronzed face, leaving it motionless, 
colourless, statuesque. 

Presently he rouses himself, and 
says, ‘Phelps, you really must 
leave off calling me Bedford. I 
feel, every time you say it, as if 
that other dreadful word were 
coming out. You must remember 
that I have been “ Mr. Lane” for 
eight or nine years now, in English 
lips; and until you came to Git- 
tingen the other day, I had never 
heard myself called Bedford since 
—since——’ 


But Mr. Lane got no farther. 
At that little word ‘since’ he 
seemed to encounter an insur- 
mountable barrier, and fairly broke 
down. 

‘I will tutor myself into calling 
you “Mr, Lane,”’ said his friend. 
‘But as yet, whenever I try, vox 
Saucibus hesit. It goes against the 
grain.’ 

‘But we discussed the subject, 
and you promised,’ said Mr. Lane. 

‘You mean,’ the other amended 
—‘ you mean that you proved to 
be intractable, and I yielded rather 
than forego your companionship.’ 

‘One more boon,’ Mr. Lane said, 
presently, as they still rested upon 
their oars. And it might have 
been noticed that suppliance and 
dictation were strangely blended 
in the tone of his voice and the 
manner of his speech, as though 
he were so accustomed to command 
that he found it difficult to sue, 
and as though he were at once 
ashamed of his purpose and reso- 
lute to achieve it. 

‘Well? 

‘I want you to treat me merely 
as a colleague, and not to speak 
openly about our old alliance.’ 

* Well, yes,’ Bow assented, with 
less alacrity than resignation. 
* Yes, I certainly never made Mr. 
Lane’s acquaintance till I ascended 
that crazy turret of yours in Git- 
tingen.’ 

As he spoke a faint breeze ruf- 
fled the surface of the stream, and 
then died away, leaving for a few 
moments an almost audible still- 
ness, out of the very heart of 
which there presently broke a 
livid blaze of lightning and a 
great crash of thunder. The sky 
was now overcast. Again the 
preternatural stillness reigned for 
a few seconds; then large drops 
of rain fell rapidly, and the whole 
surface of the water became a 
tumultuous crowd of bubbles, 
bursting as soon as formed. 
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‘Are you ready? ow on,’ 
cries Mr. Lane impetuously, 
catching the turbid water with 
his eager blade. His companion 
is no less alert; and in a few 
seconds the light pair-oar over- 
hauls the lumbering pleasure-boat, 
and Mr. Lane, extricating a huge 
umbrella (or rather wmbra) from 
under his thwart, hands it to the 
two young ladies, who are just 
settling in the stern seat while 
their brother prepares to row. 

A confused interchange of polite 
words passes between the two 
boats. Then the pair-oar glides 
swiftly and noiselessly away in the 
world of waters. 

Rain falls like a cascade, and 
beats upon the big umbra with 
the sound of rolling drums. 

* What a nice, large, funny old 
gingham umbrella!’ cries Nelly, 
resting the butt end of the stout 
yellow stick on the seat between 


her and Janet, and grasping it - 


midway with both hands, so as to 
shelter her sister as well as her- 
self, 

Janet, pursing up her little 
mouth, sits mum, looking out into 
the rain and upon the river with 
vacant blue eyes. 

Nelly, utterly regardless of her 
silent humour, rattled on gaily: 
‘ They must be the Siamese Twins, 
or the Corsican Brothers, at least. 
Did I ever see anything so like!’ 

Her little joke consisted in the 
fact that the two gentlemen who 
had so gallantly come to the res- 
cue were singularly unlike each 
other, one being dark and slender, 
the other ruddy and massive. 

Still gazing out abstractedly 
into the falling and mingling 
waters, Janet answered, with some 
asperity : 

‘ Nelly, don’t be redic’lous !’ 

* Yes, I shall,’ squeaked Nelly, 
nodding her head, ‘I shall be as 
ridiculous as I like. And how do 
you spell “ redic’lous,” pray? I 


never saw two such ogres. Did 
you, Berty? The Wandering Jew 
in front (if there can be any front 
and any back to such a spider of 
& boat)—the Wandering Jew, I 
say, did condescend to grin through 
his bristles. And I noticed that 
his beard was all on one side, too. 
I don’t believe he has half as 
many bristles on one side as on 
the other. But as for the hero of 
this’ (tapping the great yellow 
stick of the wmbra), ‘did I ever 
see such a ferocious creature! 
Oh, if I were his wife, shouldn’t I 
be glad to hear Hop-o’-my-thumb 
say, “ Ogress, Ogre cannot come!”’ 

At this point Nelly broke ont 
into peals of laughter. Had the 
elements been propitious, and gal- 
lants promenading the grassy 
margin of the river Peddle, one 
might have fancied she wished to 
captivate some swain by the glanc- 
ing of her eyes and teeth, and the 
sweet coming and going of her 
dimples. But the only swain in 
sight was Hubert, her younger 
brother, and when did a younger 
brother experience raptures about 
a sister’s charms? Without be- 
stowing any attention upon her, he 
devoted his whole mind and body 
to his task. 

Seeing Berty thus patiently toil- 
ing at his oars, and taking no 
part in the unseemly merriment, 
Janet relaxed a little. 

‘ Who is he, dear? she cried. 

* Which ? he asked. 

‘Whichever you like,’ inter- 
posed Nelly. ‘It’s all the same.’ 

‘I wish you'd be quiet, Nelly,’ 
retorted her sister, ‘and let me 
ask a question.’ Then, raising 
her voice, ‘I mean the gentleman 
who lent us the umbrella, dear.’ 

Hubert left off rowing for a 
minute, and, putting his wet hand 
to windward of his watery mouth, 
shouted, in a preternatural bass, 
‘Carroty one, the Marquis of 
Westminster; him rowing bow, 
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Baron Rothschild. On a visit at 
Pool Park !’ 

As the babble of a stream and 
the whispering of aspen leaves 
fall mute in the roar of thunder, 
so the squeaking of Nelly and 
the prattle of Janet were hushed 
by this tremendous lie. 

Hubert, rowing on triumphantly, 
and chuckling at their credulity, 
conveyed them through the squa- 
dron of small river craft which 
floats on the broad expanse of 
water at the foot of Pedlington 
Cliff, thence accompanied them 
home afoot, and, taking the wmbra 
at the door, said to Janet, ‘ It’s 
saved your black silk. What mes- 
sage shall I give the marquis ?’ 

But Janet, spying in the future 
a cloud of chaff, bounced into the 
house and upstairs disdainfully, 
with a great rustling of silken 
skirts. Nelly, waxing incredulous, 
turned on the threshold. ‘ Hu- 
bert,’ she said,‘ you’re not going 
all the way to Pool Park with 
that horrid old green thing!’ 

‘Ain’t I? replied Hope- 
ful; ‘and I sha’n’t faint if the 
baron tips me a fiver, or the mar- 
quis invites me to Westminster 
Palace.’ 

His audacity had carried him 
too far. 

‘Westminster Palace, indeed!’ 
cried Nelly on the door-mat. ‘ Why, 
you poor silly boy, you don’t think 
anybody lives in Westminster Pa- 
lace!’ 

Hubert, being fair-haired, fair- 
skinned, and ingenui vultus, turned 
and walked rapidly away to hide a 
blush. Taking the uwmbra back to 
the boat-house, he discovered the 
address of its owner, and carried 
it home. But Nelly scampered 


upstairs after Janet, whom she 
found, with bonnet and mantle 
cast aside, sitting on the bed dis- 
consolate. 

Shutting the door, Nelly leaned 
her back against it, shaking her- 
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self and it with shrill laughter, 
and nothing dismayed by Janet’s 
expression of countenance, which 
became more and more cross while 
that young lady reluctantly lis- 
tened. 

‘ When is she going to leave off 
cackling? thought Janet to her- 
self, tearing a kid glove to pieces 
on her lap. 

But Nelly had her laugh out, 
took off ‘her bonnet, and knelt 
down in front of Janet, making 
a little grimace of mock penitence. 
Thus partially mollified, Janet 
stroked her sister’s soft brown 
hair affectionately. 

‘Who is the baron, do you 
think? Nelly asked, staring into 
Janet’s eyes. 

‘I do’ know,’ was the pettish 
answer. 

‘Why, the Baron von Habe- 
nicht, a poor creature like me, who 
uses a cotton umbrella because it’s 
cheaper than silk.’ 

This was a touching appeal, be- 
cause, while Janet was an heiress 
in a small way, poor Nelly was de- 
pendent on their father. 

‘If you want to know mor® 
dear,’ she continued, ‘I believe 
I have seen him before, only with 
his coat and hat on; and I think 
he is the new head master of the 
Grammar School.’ 

‘But the other one lent us the 
umbrella,’ said Janet. 

‘Oh yes,’ Nelly rejoined. ‘My 
lord marquis, with a rent-roll of 
nothing a year, and all his tenants 
in arrears. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he turned out to be Dr. Phelps’s 
friend and second master, Mr. 
Lane.’ 

‘I thought papa said he was a 
German ?’ suggested Janet. 

‘No, dear, an Englishman, who 
has been a professor of something, 
perhaps of the science of rowing 
spider boats, at a German uni- 
versity.’ 

Nelly was right in both the 
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con. , except as to the sub- 
ject of Mr. Lane’s profession, and 
in supposing he had actually at- 
tained to the professorial chair. 

Now, although Janet kissed 
Nelly, and stroked and patted 
her head, yet there was a dreamy 
languor in her large blue eyes, 
and the corners of her little 
mouth were resolutely pulled 
down, spoiling the tiny Oupid’s 
bow; so Nelly understood that 
her humour was solitary and un- 
communicative, and departed to 
her own room. 

Then Janet locked the door 
after her, kicked off a diminutive 
pair of boots, took out her hair- 
pins, shook her head, and a dense 
shower of amber tresses came 
waving and streaming down over 
breast, and back, and shoulders. 
So she sat down before her mir- 
ror, silent, shrouded, and impene- 
trable—a mystery to herself, to 


her family, and to all who knew. 


her—rich, discontented, pam- 
pered, teased, flattered, peculiar 
Janet Browne. 

Yet she can laugh and enjoy 
laughter; and at such times she 
likes to be in company, and in 
company likes funny people who 
know how to amuse her, but sel- 
dom goes beyond liking them ; 
for Janet is not ‘gushing.’ Nor 
is she a flirt. If any combination 
of malign influences should here- 
after make a flirt of her, she will 
be a dangerous one. Not spark- 
ling on the surface with smiles 
and flattery, that exquisite de- 
light which a woman can so easily 
confer upon a man, not defiant of 
conventionalities, nor given to 
those pretty imprudences which 
make a beautiful woman hated 
by her own sex and adored by 
men; but a flirt of the silent, 
prudent, watchful order — an 
enemy who seldom fires a gun, 
and never wastes powder. But 
why should we anticipate such 
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formidable prowess for one who 
as yet has never fired a shot into 
the ranks of her admirers? Two 
or three rash young men have 
stolen a glance into the sapphire 
depths of her eyes, and felt un- 
utterable things. One grave man 
of forty years, who has seen the 
women of many lands, has pro- 
nounced her peerless, and wished 
himself five-and-twenty for her 
sweet sake. But Janet is neither 
lavish of her glances nor fond of 
praise. If she is vain, hers is a 
subtle vanity. That affluence of 
tawny hair, which Edmund Spen- 
ser would have woven into a hun- 
dred sonnets, droops unheeded 
over a brow, and neck, and shoul- 
ders as white as swan’s-down, 
cheeks tinted like a rose leaf, and 
the bust of Clytie. Knowing her 
beauty, she doubts its power for 
good or evil, and is neither proud 
of it nor happy on account of it. 
She knows that during the latter 
years of her childhood Blanche 
was undisputed belle of Pedling- 
ton, but that now the empire is at 
best divided between her and 
Nelly, while other pretenders are 
in the field. And why (she thinks) 
did Captain Lyte disinherit his 
nephew, and leave half a fortune 
to her? It only makes things and 
people appear to her in a false 
light. She is never quite sure 
whether herself or the 12,0007. 
forms the object of attraction. 
She has some compunctions, too, 
about that wicked young man. 
This is a subject of which she 
dare not speak. His name is 
forbidden. But did he really run 
away with poor Eleanor Baily 
(Blanche’s sister-in-law)? Every 
one said that Captain Lyte had 
always disliked him because his 
mother had refused the captain, 
and married Mr. Lyte, a younger 
brother. Of this marriage a son 
had come, and the poor child, 
soon left an orphan, was sent by 
Q 
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his uncle to the Bailys, who had 
brought him up. Eventually he 
had quarrelled with his uncle, 
and gone away. Soon afterward 
Eleanor Baily also disappeared ; 
and.it was received as proven that 
she was ruined by him. But the 
whole affair was wrapped in mys- 
tery. Janet had sounded her 
brother Frank, and could get no 
evidence ; and, strange as it will 
seem, it is a fact that this girl 
had a more legal and logical mind 
than her astute brother, and could 
not condemn this disinherited gal- 
lant at the bar of her own judg- 
ment without proof of his guilt. 
Moreover, two more feminine and 
romantic considerations induced 
Janet to entertain a sentiment 
of blended compassion and admi- 
ration for this unhappy man. In 
the first place, it must be recorded 
that she entertained a dislike, only 
qualified by contempt, for her 
brother-in-law, George Baily, Esq., 
Jun.; and much concurrent testi- 
mony certified her of the fact that 
when [they were schoolfellows at 
Harrow this young Lyte had in- 
flicted upon young George Baily 
such a severe thrashing that it 
fell little short of manslaughter. 
She knew, or thought she knew, 
that George Baily’s unkindness to 
his sister had been the secret 
cause of the animosity between 
Lyte and him; and she strongly 
suspected that her sister Blanche 
was not happy with Mr. George, 
who, she belicved, had married 
her for the sake of her portion 
under Captain Lyte’s will. The 
next item in her tender compas- 
sion for the disinherited man was 
founded upon this fact: a few 
months after the disappearance 
of Miss Baily, Sir Thomas Bal- 
bry, an Irish baronet who had 
paid her conspicuous attentions, 
died abroad, and a first report that 
he had encountered an accident 
while riding had been gradually 


but surely superseded by a dark 
rumour that he had received his 
death-wound in an encounter with 
young Mr. Lyte. Janet, pondering 
on these things in her silent way, 
and believing that every other 
member of her family was too 
prejudiced tq direct her mind 
aright, concluded that, whether 
the fault was his or not (and she 
doubted if it was), still there 
must have been something noble 
about the young man who first 
chastised a brother, and then 
killed a lover, for the sake of 
the girl he loved. 

However these things might be, 
Janet was discontented with her 
lot, with her fortune, with herself. 
Oh,'how she would like to go 
somewhere, and be of some use in 
the world—to be a nursery gover- 
ness, or to found a charitable in- 
stitution, or to be one of Miss 
Nightingale’s aides-de-camp, or 
anything but odious, useless little 
Janet Browne! But was it quite 
impossible that life should change 
for her, should become quite a dif- 
ferent thing to her, without a 
change of place or station? This 
afternoon a wild thought came 
into her head, a new feeling 
into her heart. A sentiment too 
vague with inexpressible delight 
filled all the channels of her 
being for a few blissful moments. 
And in this gloom and silence 
of her chamber, only broken by 
the beating of the rain upon her 
windows, that feeling lived again, 
and all the little incidents that 
heralded and followed it passed 
and repassed through the mirage 
of her mind: the falling of the 
breeze, the blaze of lightning, 
and the crash of thunder ; a few 
rain-drops in the river, then more 
and quicker, till the wild shower 
thickened round her, in the midst 
of which a measured pulse of oars 
unseen came upon her swiftly from 
the unseen world ; then a shock, a 
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space of sweet bewilderment ; 
then the gloom of the umbrella, 
the loud drumming of the rain 
upon it,and the plash, plash, plash, 
drip, drip, drip, drip all around. 
In this solitude and amazement of 
the heart came another, an un- 
pleasant shock — Hubert’s fatal 
answer, ‘The Marquis of West- 
minster!’ How angry she felt, 
with all the pettiness of every- 
day life closing around her, and 
chaff gathering cloudlike on the 
horizon ! 

But now the rain beats upon 
her darkened window, the gloom 
deepens round her, and the same 
scene repeats itself: a falling of 
the breeze, a darkening of the sun, 
a roll of distant thunder; rain- 
drops plashing in the water, the 
rapid swing and beat of oars un- 
seen coming swiftly toward her, the 
quickening of her pulse, the beat- 
ing of her heart—— 


Suddenly a loud knocking at the - 


door interrupts her meditations. 
*Tea! tea!’ shouts Hubert, and 
hurries away to satisfy the claims 
of hunger. 

Gathering her fulvous fleece to- 
gether, Janet ties it in a hasty 
knot at the back of her comely 
head, sponges her face and hands 
with cold water, and without light- 
ing a candle or looking in the glass, 
marches solemnly down to tea. 

Joan is presiding at the tray. 
Joan is permanently ‘sore’ that 
Captain Lyte should have selected 
Blanche and Janet, though they 
were his godchildren, and left her 
and Nelly out in the cold. She 
used to be particularly severe on 
Blanche’s faults, and now keeps a 
watchful eye on Janet. Joan is 
the eldest sister, five-and-thirty, 
beak-nosed, thin- lipped, with dark 
hair primly braided, and pinned 
close to the head. Surveying Janet 
as she enters, Joan glances round 
at the company assembled, and 
smiles sardonically. The story of 
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that green cotton umbrella has 
already gone the round, and has 
even received sundry emendations 
and various readings. The family 
Vehmgericht have been discussing 
Janet’s temper, her love of solitude 
and brooding, her peculiarity and 
impenetrability. Albert the cha- 
ritable has just wound up as fol- 
lows: ‘ Well, she’s a rum girl, and 
we none of us understand her. 
That’s the long and the short of 
it.’ Albert is the eldest son (about 
thirty), prematurely old, bald- 
headed, contemplative, and idle. 

‘A most becoming way of 
“doing” your hair, dear!’ says 
sister Joan, handing Janet a cup 
of tea. 

* Really, my dear,’ Mrs. Browne 
adds, smiling, ‘I think you might 
pay a little more attention to your 
toilet.’ 

Mr. Browne, who, though pre- 
siding, has been a silent member 
of the Vehmgericht, now looks up 
from the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ smi- 
ling also. ‘The truth is,’ he says, 
‘you’re envious of Janet’s golden 
locks, all of you.’ 

* Golden !’ exclaims sister. 

‘ I wish I were as bald as Albert,’ 
says Janet angrily. 

‘ Ahem!’ coughs Albert. 

Frank, next to whom Janet has 
seated herself, whispers in her ear, 
* You’d have to wear a false plait, 
like Joan, if you were.’ Frank is 
the handsome second brother, him- 
self partially bald, satirical, and 
languid, but keeping a vigilant 
eye open, and a clear head for 
business. 

The bit of malice about Joan’s 
doubtful tresses puts Janet in 
good-humour. ‘ More tea, please, 
dear,’ she says, handing her cup to 
Joan. Mais il n’y a pas de rose 
sans épine; and Frank, going to 
the table and cutting a piece of 
bread, drawls out, ‘Oh, by the way, 
Janet, Hubert took back the para- 
chute, and found the —— with 
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his feet in a tub of hot water, and 
the Marquis of Westminster drink- 
ing a treacle posset.’ 

‘The Marquis of Fiddlestick,’ 
says Nelly, stamping her little foot 
on the ground, and then laughing 
with exquisite abandon. 

This interruption of Nelly’s is a 
relief to Janet. After all, matters 
are not so bad as fancy painted 
them. The umbrella was lent to 
Nelly as well as to her. The mar- 
quis and the baron, as they call 
them, are evidently not formidable, 
and if not, why—why—in short, 
there is no occasion for her to give 
herself airs and provoke suspicion. 
So she too laughs and blushes, as 
any young lady might do, hearing 
of gentlemen sitting and drinking 
possets, with their feet in tubs of 
water. 

A stranger would notice that 
Albert, the charitable, is covertly 
watching his sister Janet with a 
curious attention. He has quite a 
habit of silently watching other 
people’s thoughts and feelings, and, 
unknown to his family, is often 
behind the scenes when they are 
all in the dress circle; but, being 
inactive, he seldom makes use of 
his discoveries, and gains little 
credit for his penetration. Yet his 
good-nature frequently induces him 
to create a diversion just at the 
right moment ; and, unconsciously, 
his brothers and sisters, and even 
his parents, have learned to rely 
upon him for changing a disagree- 
able subject. Now a general feel- 
ing pervades the room that the 
story of the umbrella has gone far 
enough. So Albert clears his throat 
gallantly for a speech, and says, 
‘Till tell you what it is—if you 
girls keep going out without an 
umbrella this showery weather, 
you'll decimate the aristocracy.’ 

‘I wish some benefactor of his 
species would decimate the Brownes 
of Pedlington, beginning with the 
eldest son,’ drawls Frank. 
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Frank’s witticisms are small, but 
very neat. The Browne family at 
that time consisted of Mrs. and 
Mr. Browne, four sons, and four 
daughters ; so that the removal of 
any one member would exactly 
‘decimate the Brownes of Ped- 
lington.’ 

Again Janet smiles approval. 
You see there is nothing angelic 
about our little heroine. But ill- 
used Albert, on whom the hot tea 
is having its usual effect, only 
wipes his bald head with a white 
cambric handkerchief, and pushes 
his chair back toward the open 
door. 


CHAPTER II. 
HIGH AND DRY. 


Water Browne, Esq., of Ped- 
lington, solicitor, or ‘Old Browne 
with the pretty daughters,’ as the 


men at the cavalry depét and the 
young gentlemen in the surround- 
ing country used to call him, was 
high and dry. The younger son 
of a small country gentleman in 
an agricultural county, he had been 
nursed in the very lap of Conser- 
vatism—none of your new-fangled 
philosophical Dizzibright Tory- 
ism, but ‘ fine old English ’ church- 
and-state Conservatism. After such 
a training in polite letters as the 
Pedlington Grammar School could 
afford, he was articled to an old- 
fashioned firm of conveyancers and 
Conservative election agents in 
that town. From clerk to head of 
the firm he had worked his way 
through the grades, and won 
golden opinions in every grade, 
from the time when omnes omnia 
bona dicere et laudare Sort 

i.e., When everybody used to com- 
pliment his father on his ability, 
till the time when the lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county assured him 
it was with the deepest regret that 
he was unable to nominate so es- 
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timable a gentleman to the Clerk- 
ship of the Peace, as the late lord- 
lieutenant had promised the nomi- 
nation several years previously to 
Mr. Delavine. In the fruitful soil 
of Pedlington Mr. Browne had 
struck deep root, weathered storm 
and sunshine, and spread branches 
fair to look upon. Winds of doc- 
trine might (and did) vary ; ocean 
currents of opinion might (and did) 
set in and sway the surges round 
him ; but he bent not to the storm, 
nor trembled at the mighty sea. 
Only the lichen of many years 
coated him over ; byssus grew upon 
his chin ; and as all things changed 
around him, and he remained un- 
changed, there was a tinge of sad- 
ness in his isolation. 

Albert, the prematurely bald- 
headed, contemplative son, saw 
this. He doated on his father, and 
revered his opinions, contrasting 
them with the more fluctuating 


and volatile sentiments in vogue,,. 


just as a lover of honest port-wine 
will contemn the vintages of Bor- 
deaux and Johannisberg. Still he 
saw plainly enough that Bordeaux 
and Rhine wine were the beverages 
of the day, and he drew comfort 
from this consideration, ‘ The good 
old opinions will last his time and 
mine: after us, let Frank and the 
young world do their will.’ He 
had little faith in his brother's 
loyalty to the venerable code, 
though in reality Frank’s liberal- 
ism never extended beyond the 
precipitate purchase of a broad- 
brimmed felt hat and a dozen 
‘turn-down’ or Byronic collars. It 
was asad thought, that of burying 
their talents in graves of the past, 
and leaving no heritage for the 
future—sorry life work. Possibly 
it may have been this that sad- 
dened Albert’s life. Doubtless it 
embittered his father’s also; but 
the old man was too proud to show 
it; his combativeness was in con- 
tinual though unostentatious play, 
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and that very opposition of opinion 
which gave the offence warded off 
melancholy by keeping his energies 
in active use. 

Yet, far from being disputatious 
or given to argument in social in- 
tercourse, Mr. Browne was one of 
those men of whom one does meet 
& specimen now and then—men 
who seem independent of sympa- 
thy, and who seek no real inter- 
course out of their family, and 
little in it. His opinions and sen- 
timents (if he ever admitted so 
delicate a creature) were classified 
petrifactions, requiring no warm 
contact of living thought and feel- 
ing. If from his professional ex- 
perience or from any literary 
source, he drew and made his own 
one more opinion, it was petrified 
and classified at once, so that he 
rather resembled a geologist’s ca- 
binet than the living, moving, sym- 
pathetic world of which every man 
should be a type. In the family 
circle and in general society, 
though not seeking it, he was 
courteous, and even cheerful, sel- 
dom speaking without a smile 
which exhibited his whole system 
of artificial teeth. But what little 
he said on such occasions was in- 
variably on a subject of mere ephe- 
meral interest, or of none at all. 
Though politely disguising it with 
smiles, he would conceive a hearty 
dislike for any Sir Malaprop who 
pressed him with conversation on 
a debatable subject, especially if 
he was worsted in argument, or his 
position was regarded with scorn 
in the hearing of his own wife or 
children. The latter offence he 
never could be prevailed upon to 
forgive. His only friend since 
boyhood had been his quondam 
crony and schoolfellow, the late 
Captain Lyte, of the Royal Navy, 
an eccentric Tory of what was 
lately called ‘ the Sibthorpe school,’ 
in whose society Mr. Browne had 
doubtless tasted the insidious gra- 
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tification of being considered a 
liberal-minded and progressive po- 
litician. 

Captain Lyte’s Toryism, how- 
ever, had not compelled him to 
adhere faithfully to the spirit of 
his father’s last will and testament. 
On the contrary, having been in- 
formed by his solicitors, Messrs. 
Baily, Blythe, and Baily, of Lon- 
don, that the deed in question was 
faulty, he set it aside on his own 
authority as heir at law, and made 
a new disposition of the property, 
leaving one moiety of it to his 
sister Philadelphia, and the other 
to be divided equally between his 
dear godchildren, Blanche and 
Janet Browne. It must be stated 
here parenthetically, and in justice 
to the good Pedlingtonian lawyer, 
that he was entirely ignorant of 
this transaction until after the 
Captain’s death, and that, in draw- 
ing the marriage settlement of his 
daughter Blanche, he had made no 
provision or condition for securing 
this unexpected treasure. 

Walter Browne, Esq., regularly 
perused the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
and daily skimmed the cream of 
Conservative journalism. But he 
disliked the modern spasmodic 
writers, whose style affected his 
sense of, literary propriety much 
as the jaunty whistling of an 
errand-boy jars on the cultivated 
ear of a musician. Hume and 
Clarendon were his models of 
English prose, Pope his model 
poet. His novels were those of 
Sir Walter Scott. Grave English 
classics filled the lower shelves of 
his book-case; nor was his ac- 
quaintance with these limited to 
the titles on their backs. 

Such a man was not one to be 
deficient in will or in the exercise 
of authority. Absolute master 
in his own house, he prudently 
abstained from interference with 
petty details, but settled all ge- 
neral questions with a decision 


against which there was no ap- 
peal. 


To Frank and to Robert (the 
military brother) there seemed 
nothing melancholy in the isola- 
tion of fixed opinions. They 
thought it inevitable that radical 
views should gain ground in a 
— borough; but the coun- 

ties they regarded as strongholds 
of ‘fine old English ’ constitutional 
policy. The firm of Browne and 
Son had their stake planted firmly 
in the county. Its sturdy prin- 
cipal took care that he himself, 
each of his three adult sons, and 
each of his four Conservative 
clerks should be duly qualified 
and registered voters for the 
county. The whole firm regarded 
the Reform Bill of 1832 as the 
Moors in their gradual expulsion 
from Spain looked back upon the 
fall of Granada. But the past 
was irrevocable: the counties, a 
score of pocket boroughs, and @ 
forlorn hope of loyal hearts still 
remained. 

As to free trade, what good had 
it dong? Weakened the agricul- 
tural interest, and enriched a 
legion of foreign traders. The 
country had grown more wealthy, 
it was said; that is to say, some 
thousands of hucksters and cotton 
spinners had amassed fortunes, 
and were doing all that unfamiliar 
wealth and mushroom growth 
could do to upset the state coach. 
Free trade had struck at the root 
of the tree of English grandeur. 
And if it must be admitted that 
more land was in the market and 
conveyancing more brisk than for- 
merly, on the other hand, radical 
solicitors, men of equivocal in- 
tegrity and subversive opinions, 
were springing up in all direc- 
tions. In short, Peel was a rene- 
gade, ‘ Lord John’ a crazy dema- 
gogue, all recent legislation a 
nuisance, and modern Solons 
busybodies who couldn’t leave 
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well alone. The county court, 
too, was a contemptible little 
innovation. But the Brownes 
objected to it ‘on principle.” It 
searcely interfered at all with 
them. The firm were convey- 
ancers and agents for the purple 
county candidates. W. Browne, 
Esq., was clerk to the County 
Magistrates, clerk to the Board 
of Guardians, to the turnpike 
trust, the county lunatic asylum, 
and so forth. From such sources 
@ fair professional income was de- 
rived, and the Reform Bill could 
scarcely bear the blame if Mr. 
Browne chose to bring up his boys 
and girls as young gentlemen and 
ladies. 

On the whole, legal Frank and 
military Robert took a cheerful 
view of matters. It is only 
your dreamy, speculative Alberts 
who are melancholy. Robert had 
fought in India, and ‘lived to 
fight another day.’ 
adjutant of his regiment, he had 
the belts and pipe-clay to look 
after. Famously he did look after 
these small matters, too. His 
Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief had complimented him 
on the field of battle (a sham 
fight at Chobham), and his corps 
was the envy of a whole camp. 
Frank had plenty of office work 
and ‘vice work,’ as he called it, 
that is, acting for his father in 
one or other of the clerkships. 
Besides which, in his favourite 
character of a gay Lothario, he 
usually had one or more fiir- 
tations on hand ; he devoted more 
time to his toilet than Janet did; 
and, as became a domestic, amiable 
member of polite society, had no 
objection to taking his ease in the 
bosom of his family, finding re- 
laxation in the superintendence 
of little household broils, and 
animating the war of persiflage. 

In matters connected with re- 
ligion a strong family likeness pre- 


Now, being . 
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vailed between the four brothers. 
From Albert the bald to Hubert 
the fair-haired, one rule was law. 
In the morning and afternoon of 
Sundays they went regularly to 
church, wet or dry; in the morn- 
ing of Christmas Day and of Good 
Friday also; but on no considera- 
tion at any other time. For a 
wedding, indeed, they would re- 
pair to the sacred edifice; but in 
the true spirit of church and 
state Conservatism they regarded 
the holy table as a ‘ hymeneal 
altar,’ and the whole ceremony 
as an entertaining performance 
merely subsidiary to the civil 
contract of marriage. Hitherto 
they had acquired no experience of 
the funeral rite. One brother had 
died of phthisis at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the news of his 
death only came when his burial 
was a vague legend of the past. 
During the services of prayer and 
praise one look of importance 
reigned on the countenances of 
the four brothers; a religious 
silence commanded their tongue 
and lips. During the sermon 
they all gazed about the church, 
relieving the monotony of the 
occasion by sifting the behaviour 
of their fellow-sufferers, and stor- 
ing appropriate winnowings of 
chaff. Albert, Robert, and Hubert 
throughout service and sermon sat 
bolt upright; Frank languished in 
graceful attitudes. 

Between the sisters also a simi- 
lar family likeness prevailed, es- 
pecially between the three beauties, 
Blanche (now Mrs. George Baily, 
of Russell Square, Bloomsbury), 
Janet, whose face and fortune 
divided the Pedlingtonian hearts, 
and Nelly, whose face was her 
fortune. On ‘church days’ the 
whole family used to produce its 
gala costumes. The girls used to 
lace extra tight, wear crackling 
silk dresses, marvellously small 
boots, and enormous bows of 
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stiff silk ribbon under their little 
chins and cheeks; so that they 
had to carry their heads uncom- 
fortably high, and to sit bolt 
upright, like the military brother. 
The tight fit of their lavender kid 
gloves precluded any possibility 
of turning over the leaves of their 
prayer-books, or indeed of allow- 
ing their hands to assume any 
comfortable position. ‘ O, qu’il faut 
souffrir pour étre belle!’ exclaimed 
Robert, who, in his rare visits, 
behaved with gallantry to these de- 
voted virgins. But Frank ingenu- 
ously observed that they sat trussed 
like a row of chickens on a spit. 
Owing to the rigidity of this cos- 
tume, and the absence of any 
particular interest in what was 
going on, these victims were tired 
out before the service was ended, 
and the endurance of the sermon 
was the crowning effort of their 
lives. In the retirement of the 
family circle it was whispered 
that Blanche, in the zenith of her 
glory, had lost the affections of 
an heir by relaxing this effort on 
one sultry occasion, and betraying 
the dreadful secret that a belle 
may snore. 

Browne (paterfamilias)—and I 
beg the reader to observe that we 
now reach a climax—Mr. Browne 
himself was sedately splendid at 
church. He wore a blue swallow- 
tailed coat, of which the collar 
covered his whole cerebellum, 
while the cuffs of the sleeves 
confined the action of his thumbs. 
At stated intervals he blew his 
nose with a voluminous and varie- 
gated silk pocket - handkerchief, 
thus making a superb display of 
colour, and producing a resonant 
blast like that of a bugle. This 
instrument, in its period of rest, 
gratified those who worshipped 
behind Mr. Browne by depending 
from the tail of his coat likea flag 
in calm weather. As Mr. Browne 
rarely blew his nose except at 
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church and petty sessions, the 
‘trumpet performance,’ as Frank 
called it, was considered by the 
family, and justly so, as a very 
appropriate and imposing part of 
the ceremony. 

The religious duties of the 
younger Brownes were clearly de- 
fined and emphatically laid down 
by the elder. In his or her four- 
teenth year each of them was con- 
firmed by the venerable Primate 
of the English church, as their 
forefathers had been since the Re- 
formation; for both Mr. Browne’s 
native parish and the borough of 
Pedlington lay within the limits 
of the archdiocese of Canterbury. 
As each succeeding Easter Sunday 
came round, all the confirmed 
Brownes ‘staid the sacrament,’ 
and on no other occasion. The 
Brownes of Brownleigh and Far- 
field had done so from time im- 
memorial, and the Brownes of 
Pedlington would continue the 
good old custom, let the clergy- 
man of the district for the time 
being think and say what he would. 
One had beaten the ‘ pulpit-drum 
ecclesiastic’ for a few years who 
wanted no one to ‘stay’ but hys- 
terical penitents. Then another 
came who wanted every one to 
‘stay’ always, children and all. 
Now, Mr. Marmaduke was sorely 
‘exercised’ on the subject, and 
didn’t know what he wanted, but 
Was more eager and urgent than 
those who did. It was all one to 
Mr. Browne. Fiat his good old 
custom, rvat parsondom. 

In this well-regulated family no 
nonsense was ever uttered about 
week-day services, district visit- 
ing, Sunday-school teaching, Dor- 
cas meetings, or prayer-meetings. 
Sermons were tacitly understood 
to be specimens of pious oratory, 
and only tolerable as such. A 
close scrutiny into the religious 
feelings or experience of any mem- 
ber of the family will scarcely 
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seem to have been possible; yet 
once or twice, before the Primate’s 
visitation, such a thing was at- 
tempted by some over-zealous 
curate, who was at once and for 
ever forbidden the house. The 
temptation to make such a pretty 
convert must have been quite irre- 
sistible. But the requital was 
justice with a vengeance; for to 
have access to the Maison Browne 
was universally considered the 
blue ribbon of Pedlington society. 
Many a friend clave unto Frank, 
many a bottle of Moét Imperial 
(before the French treaty), and 
many a choice Cabaiia cigar did 
Albert the contemplative enjoy at 
the cost of ‘impassioned youth’ 
for the faint prospect of a smile 
from his sisters’ lips. 

So that, ‘on the whole’ (this 
was a favourite expression with 
Frank Browne)— on the whole,’ 
the Brownes, without any deep in- 


terest in life or any high moral. 


purpose (in short, ‘ without any 
humbug,’ as Frank aptly para- 
phrased it)—the Brownes of Ped- 
lington were ‘a thoroughly re- 
spectable, happy, and united fa- 
mily.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


GEMINI. 


Tue two gentlemen whom Hubert 
had dubbed with illustrious 
names and titles would themselves 
have been slow to acknowledge 
the honour done to them. Not 
that they were disaffected to exist- 
ing social distinctions, but simply 
that they belonged to the aristo- 
cracy of intellect, and appreciated 
the honours of their own class too 
highly to covet those of another. 
They were, indeed, Mr. Phelps (or 
Dr. Phelps, as the local news- 
papers called him in virtue of the 
cabalistic letters LL.D. affixed to 
his name), and his coadjutor Mr. 
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Lane. The former had recently 
been appointed to his office by 
the mayor and corporation of Ped- 
lington. He had conferred the 
inferior dignity of second master 
on his old friend and schoolfel- 
low. The contest for the recently 
vacant head-mastership had been 
a brisk one, and some of its details, 
which had since reached the ears 
of Mr. Phelps, caused much amuse- 
ment to the two friends. The 
‘South-Eastern Gazette and Ped- 
lington Advertiser’ had trumpeted 
the intentions of the town coun- 
cil to the four corners of the 
realm. ‘ No longer,’ it had written, 
‘ should the youth of their enlight- 
ened and conservative borough have 
to wander in search of education. 
A loyal and liberal municipality 
should cherish as the nucleus of 
its future greatness an institution 
in which the revered learning of 
antiquity and the advanced prin- 
ciples of our age might be incul- 
cated and matured.’ 

Cloudy phrases often obscure a 
clear purpose. In this case the 
burghers, who had long groaned 
under the incubus of an inefficient 
schoolmaster for their sons, were 
resolved to have the best one they 
could get, whatever his politics 
or religious sentiments might be. 
Accordingly the town-clerk issued 
his advertisement, in which the 
aldermen sternly refused to be can- 
vassed, or to take into considera- 
tion anything but the relative 
fitness of the several candidates 
as set forth in their testimonials. 

Sixty candidates rushed into the 
arena, and, as a matter of course, 
every one of the electors was 
briskly canvassed. In the little 
world of British schoolmasters, 
among whom such advertisements 
are discussed, it was broadly 
stated that effective management 
would soon draw a hundred boys 
to the Pedlington Grammar School. 
The capitation fee was advertised 








at six guineas for each boy. It 
was also probable that in such a 
wealthy and populous town from 
thirty to fifty boarders might soon 
drop in, at fifty guineas a year; 
so that the head master’s income 
could scarcely fall below £2000 a 
year. There was also a small 
endowment both for head and 
second master’s salary, and an 
excellent house and garden for the 
former. But the burghers, just 
and tenacious of their purpose, 
hearkened not to the voice of the 
canvasser. 

One hot morning in the merry 
month of May they assembled in 
awful conclave. The town-clerk 
sorted his papers. To his Worship 
he delivered sixty pamphlets, to 
each one of their Dignities sixty 
pamphlets, declaring each and 
every one of the said nine hundred 
treatises to be a true and accurate 
printed copy of authentic docu- 
ments then in his keeping. 

Every man regarded solemnly 
the mass of literature before him. 
Srxty pampuuets! fifty-nine of 
which were terrible to behold and 
bewildering to peruse, each con- 
taining many elaborote panegyrics 
on the character and attainments 
of one of the candidates. 

Civic dignitaries are not in- 
variably men of a literary or 
critical turn of mind. Knowing 
as these men did the frailty of 
human nature, it was hard for 
them to credit mortals with the 
surpassing excellence attributed 
to each candidate, impossible to 
discern between varieties of per- 
fection. Summer was premature. 
The council-chamber was small 
and ill ventilated. The thermo- 
meter rose toeighty. The wisdom 
of the councillors was set at 
naugkt. 

In this extremity, as the worthy 
men sat mopping their foreheads 
ruefully, each glancing at his neigh- 
bour only to see his own despair 
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imaged in another face, first one, 
then another, then all, began to in- 
pect the sixtieth pamphlet, that one 
which had theadvantage of brevity. 
And now the furtive glances re- 
vealed a glimmer of hope to those 
who glanced. This tract contained 
copies of two documents only, one 
signed by the authorities of a 
well-known college in Oxford, the 
other by my lords of the Privy 
Council. At length each elector 
wrote a name on a slip of paper, 
folded it mysteriously, and passed 
it on to the town-clerk; and the 
next morning Henry Phelps, Esq., 
M.A., LL.D., formerly a fellow of 
— College, Oxford, and late one 
of her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, received a polite note from 
that functionary, saying that he 
had been elected unanimously to 
the mastership of their old en- 
dowed school. 

Thus it happened, to the horror 
and discomfiture of many reverend 
gentlemen who had sought and 
obtained holy orders as a stepping- 
stone to scholastic preferment, 
that a layman was chosen for one 
of those offices which in England 
are almost invariably filled by a 
priest, and the nomination to 
which rested in the hands of men 
upright and disinterested, but who 
usually are slaves to precedent, 
and tremble at a divergence from 
the beaten track. 

Both Mr. Phelps and his friend 
looked older than their years, and 
yet about them both hung a kind 
of youthfulness, the kind which 
attracts and fascinates boys, and 
which is the growth of real vigour 
united to kindliness of nature. 
Each of them had lived, and one 
at least had loved. Phelps had 
been captain of a public school, 
fellow and classical lecturer of a 
college, a husband, a father, an 
inspector. Mr. Lane. had been 
his friend’s rival and competitor 
at school, but had since graduated 
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at two German universities, had 
become a moderately good linguist, 
a geologist, and something of a 
chemist. A rare combination of 
chances (as we say) had reunited 
them now. Mr. Phelps, having 
resigned his fellowship in order 
to marry, had afterwards resigned 
his office as inspector to give a 
delicate wife more of his company 
than he conld otherwise have 
done. To replace the lost occu- 
pation he then undertook to write 
a treatise on the sources and 
structure of the English language. 
This soon drove him beyond his 
modern German, and urged him to 
acquire some knowledge of the 
semi-Saxon. About this time a 
heavy calamity befell him, and he 
was left a widower and childless 
at one blow. Partly to carry out 
his previous intention, and so dis- 
tract his mind from its proper 
grief, and partly to get what 


solace he could in the society of a . 


friend, Phelps then repaired to 
Germany, and found Mr. Lane 


chewing the cud of bitterness over 


one of those minor evils which 
supply us with misery in the 
absence of real woes. For two or 
three years past he had been act- 
ing assistant professor of modern 
languages at an important centre 
of education, and his senior being 
infirm and aged, a large proportion 
of the work had devolved upon 
him. Recently the professor had 
died, and Mr. Lane, who was ex- 
ceedingly popular with the stu- 
dents, not unnaturally anticipated 
his election to the vacant chair. 
The governing body, however, had 
passed him over in favour of a 
man whom he thought less qua- 
lified, and with less claim upon 
them. Hine ille lacryme. In 
these cases it is only for honour 
and position that an Englishman 
competes. The full emolument 
of that professorship in the oldest 
university in Europe was pecuni- 
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arily of less value than the modest 
salary which Mr. Phelps offered 
his friend. 

‘I’m glad they have served you 
so badly,’ said Phelps, when Mr. 
Lane had poured out the story of 
his wrongs. 

‘ How so?’ asked Lane. 

Then Phelps unfolded his pro- 
ject that Mr. Lane should return 
with him at the end of their 
vacation, and take a humble desk 
in the Grammar School. At first 
Lane thought the scheme wild 
and chimerical. ‘It is quite im- 
possible.’ There were powerful 
reasons why such a step might 
prove to have been rash and ill 
advised, bringing humiliation on 
himself and injury to Phelps. 
But the latter assured him that 
he had weighed the whole matter 
carefully in his mind, and saw 
just as powerful reasons in its 
favour as Mr. Lane saw against it. 

‘How passing strange it is that 
fate should have guided your steps 
to Pedlington, of all places in the 
world!’ said Mr. Lane, half to 
Phelps, half musing aloud. 

‘It is a call for you, Bedford, 
depend upon it. I am only an 
agent in the matter. I see events 
co-operating toward an end. And 
think what a comfort you will be 
to me.’ 

‘I fear not, my boy. The iron 
has entered into my soul.’ 

‘And not into mine? 
Phelps. 

Then Mr. Lane stood before 
him, looking at him with the old 
love-light in his eyes. They 
clasped hands, and the bargain was 
thus mutely struck between them. 
But the facts of the case more 
than justified all Mr. Lane had 
said. It did seem impossible to 
one who knew the secret of his 
life that he should settle safely in 
that English town. It was very 
strange that circumstances should 
have induced Phelps to take up 


asked 
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his abode there. And the iron of 
grief had entered into Mr. Lane’s 
soul, and rusted there like a blood- 
stained sword in its scabbard. 

The two men had loved each 
other very dearly as boys. Per- 
haps their very competition in 
scholarly pursuits, and the gener- 
ous rivalry which had existed 
between them, may have urged 
them to bestow more affection on 
each other than boys generally 
have to bestow. The rivalry be- 
tween them had been very keen, 
and in my capacity as chronicler 
I may express an opinion that if 
Phelps had lost, the bitter would 
have drowned the sweet in his 
feeling toward his friend. But 
Phelps won, and the other lad, 
though burdened with a whole 
load of faults from which Phelps 
was free, was yet too generous, too 
massive in heart as in mould, to 
cherish a spark of malice. I 
believe he rejoiced in Phelps’s 
triumph as sincerely as if it had 
been his own. Had he then re- 
mained in England and completed 
his education at Oxford, most 
likely the two friends would bave 
occupied chambers together after 
their university course was over, 
and pursued their studies together, 
or shared a common industry. 
The severance of their early bond 
left Mr. Phelps free to love and 
marry. The earthly close of that 
union of his had again given 
scope for the early friendship to 
revive and resume its functions in 
his life. 

Yet a bond renewed is not a 
bond which has never been re- 
laxed ; and although human truth 
and constancy rebel at the asser- 
tion, it is a fact that marriage 
relaxes the bond of friendship be- 
tween man and man. These two 
men still trusted each other with 
a singular confidence, and still 
felt a cordial satisfaction in each 
other’s society; yet they were not 
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the Gemini of old times, so named 
by their schoolfellows from the 
close intimacy which bound them 
together, rendered more noticeable 
by their unlikeness in externals. 
Between them now lay a mysteri- 
ous gulf, the ‘presence of which 
both felt, but neither quite under- 
stood. Mr. Lane laid the blame 
of it on himself, declaring that he 
had been the first to put that gulf 
between his friend and him, to 
divide their life, as it were. Nor 
was that all. In the first flush of 
manhood, and in the first blazing 
out of youthful passion, he had 
not been true to their ideal stand- 
ard. This much he admitted to 
himself only. But he also dimly 
suspected (and would not admit to 
himself) that his friend was some- 
what dwarfed in moral stature by 
a certain intellectual pride which 
seemed to grow out of him, and 
yet to adhere to him and to restrict 
his nobler parts. Whenever this 
suspicion took form, it was a 
source of sincere grief to Mr. Lane, 
who esteemed his friend as the 
noblest of created beings, and at 
the same time had seen through 
the sham dignity of pride, and 
learned to know that humility is 
the true touchstone, the real test, 
of moral grandeur. 

Nor had their intercourse during 
those long years of separation been 
close enough for each to feel the 
pulse of the other’s progress in 
thought and feeling. Upon all 
questions relating to revealed re- 
ligion the difference between them, 
though as yet unspoken, was sure 
to make itself felt. Mr. Lane, after 
rebelling against the lessons of his 
childhood, and passing through 
various phases of rationalism and 
unbelief, was returning to a simple 
faith, and becoming ‘ catholic’ in 
a theological sense of the word. 
Mr. Phelps, growing more and more 
dissatisfied with all dogmatic ex- 
pressions of faith, was advancing 
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rapidly towards the conclusion 
that no satisfactory key to the 
mysteries of the spirit world had 
yet been vouchsafed to the human 
mind. But Mr. Phelps took the 
blame to himself, and said that he 
had never understood his friend’s 
stronger physical organisation, 
with its precipitate impulses, nor 
appreciated the manful simplicity 
of his nature. He accused himself 
of egotism and an excess of refine- 
ment, and in his own heart paid 
a certain homage to his Herculean 
friend, as one of a grander, more 
simple type than himself—one 
whose strength was not as his 
strength, but who had yet in boy- 
hood pressed him hard upon his 
own ground ; as a man of whom 
it would be impossible to say what 
he might not do, but safe to pre- 
dict energetic action in whatever 
he undertook. That Bedford had 
sown his wild oats Mr. Phelps was 


quite sure; further, that the seed. 


had been sown deep in a tenacious 
soil, and the crop a stiff one. Some 
clue to the circumstances he held 
in his hand, but was too generous 
to use it as long as his friend 
maintained this unbroken silence 
respecting an unhappy epoch in 


his life. Taking him as he found 
him on the renewal of their per- 
sonal intercourse, Mr. Phelps con- 
cluded philosophically that, what- 
ever his friend’s experience had 
been, it was the fitting complement 
of his character and the trying 
position in which he had been 
placed; that, with past experience 
become present wisdom, this man 
exercised a stronger control over 
circumstances than they upon 
him; and that, his heart being 
sound and his will strong, he 
would exert a healthy moral influ- 
ence in a school, and his work 
would be thoroughly done. 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


Ir Mr. Phelps had not clearly 
recognised before he applied for 
the mastership of the Pedlington 
school that work, hard work, and 
plenty of it, was absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent him from falling 
into a desponding lethargy, and 
that no other drudgery what- 
ever could surpass the ineffable 
drudgery of an inspectorship, he 
might have been tempted to com- 
plain somewhat in his new set of 
harness. But having made up his 
mind on those two cardinal points, 
he omitted no effort now to enter 
into the spirit of the task which 
he had undertaken, and Happiness 
(of a sedate and sober kind) came 
to him toiling along the path of 
duty, as she will not come to those 
who scour the country undutifully 
in her quest. The school was not 
long in establishing such a number 
of urgent and conflicting appeals 
to his attention, judgment, and 
industry, that the progress of the 
literary work during term time 
was almost entirely suspended. 
With a sigh he resigned himself 
to the inexorable machinery which 
he himself had set in motion, and 
to regarding his own powers and 
achievements as a portion of the 
system whose operation he directed 
and had the means of estimating. 
All men of critical faculty delight 
in any labour which they can test 
and weigh as it progresses, line by 
line, and page by page. Perhaps 
that is one of the fascinations of 
the ars poetica. I do not mean 
the poem of that name, nor even 
the epic art itself, but the art of 
composing lyrical verses. Every 
ode or sonnet, every stanza, every 
line almost, is ‘something done.’ 
How widely different is the gyra- 
tory manége of school work! The 
most fiery Pegasus must be 
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curbed, and harnessed to a pon- 
derous hearse, which bears the 
dead bodies of Fancy and Humour 
to an untimely grave. Alas! poor 
innocents! Once they warmed the 
heart with joy, and sent the goose- 
quill flying over airy leaves, like a 
nautilus dancing on sunlit waves. 
Now they lie low, smothered by 
the jealous hands of Duty, who 
piles upon them concords and 
quantities, gerunds and supines, 
genders, moods, and tenses, num- 
bers and persons, till they die; 
and Pegasus, smeared with ink, 
spavined, broken-winded, with 
drooping crest, and a hearse plume 
tied to his mangy tale, drags their 
disfigured remains to the cemetery 
of oblivion. 

As long as ‘the Doctor’ (for so 
parents and boys alike conspired 
to call him) could fully carry out 
his preconceived idea of letting 
the boarders live with him on the 
paternal or family plan, he was 
well satisfied, because he was really 
so fond of young people that it 
was refreshing to him to be in 
their company both in their leisure 
hours and during the evening 
study, which was not a ‘ regula- 
tion’ school time. A system ap- 
parently rigid and exacting both 
as to work and behaviour was 
pursued in the normal school 
hours. Neither the Doctor nor 
Mr. Lane ever relaxed an inch or 
took off the weight of one feather. 
But more regard was held to the 
quality than to the quantity of 
work done, and mere priggish de- 
corum was not stuck up to be a 
model of generous and honourable 
conduct. The severity of the 
system ‘in school’ was so tem- 

by affection and confidence 
‘out of school’ that the sensible 
boys soon learned to like the 
former, and really found it much 
easier to put their shoulders to the 
wheel (intellectually) when every 
boy in the room was exerting his 
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wits to the utmost, when the very 
atmosphere was impregnated with 
classic dust, and a code of rules, 
simple but emphatic, was being 
enforced to the letter as to ex- 
ternals. The Doctor had not em- 
braced the modern opinion that 
corporal punishment disgraces a 
boy. It was a part of his system, 
but a subordinate part. A third 
repetition of any offence on the 
part of the same boy was visited 
with the cane, a fourth with the 
loss of a half-holiday, a fifth with 
that loss extended to the whole 
class. This terrible event looming 
in the distance so enlisted public 
opinion on behalf of law that a 
besetting sin was generally resisted 
in its early stages. The subordi- 
nation of the cane to a more grave 
punishment also robbed it of its 
‘shameful’ stigma, and avoided 
making brute force the ultimate 
appeal, which is undoubtedly de- 
moralising. Whether good, bad, 
or indifferent, the method pursued 
by the Doctor and Mr. Lane gave 
satisfaction on all hands, and sons 
of burghers who had been scattered 
broadcast all over the country 
were now brought back to their 
native town, and sent to the 
Grammar School either as day 
scholars, day boarders, or boarders. 
They soon had seventy in school, 
twenty-two of whom lived with 
the head master. Then it became 
necessary to increase the staff, to 
which Phelps was very loath. He 
wished for an intruder neither 
between him and his saturnine 
colleague, nor between himself and 
his little boy family of an evening 
and in play hours. He confided 
this to Mr. Lane, who knew it 
well, and what more was in his 
mind, but made no suggestion. 
‘If you would only come now, 
Bedford,’ urged the Doctor, who 
had often expressed the wish be- 
fore, but not recently. And then 
again, ‘If you would only leave 
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that dismal old abbey and that 
damp riverside churchyard, and 
come and pitch your tent with me, 
we could work it well enough. The 
senior monitor can take the even- 
ing study, and you might have 
almost as much time to yourself as 
you have now. Only we could sit 
together of an evening in the 
winter, or take a stretch over the 
hills together in the long summer 
twilights. I know you keep late 
hours, all alone there. I see those 
black hollows deepening round 
your eyes. You are too much 
alone.’ 

But Mr. Lane declined the pro- 
posal, and a third master was en- 
gaged, a younger brother of one 
of Phelps’s college friends, who 
wanted to work for a year or two 
before matriculating. 

A certain portion of the thriving 
borough of Fedlington has the 
appearance of a decayed town. It 


is the south-western suburb, that ° 


most remote from the school, the 
barracks, the town-hall, banks, and 
principal shops. It lies on the 
southern shore of theriver Peddle, 
before it passes the cliff. A church 
of the latest Gothic period, far too 
large for modern Protestant usages, 
yet with an old-world dignity and 
steadfastness of its own, stands on 
the brow of the little cliff, over- 
looking the river. On the oppo- 
site side of the river runs the 
barge path. The Peddle Naviga- 
tion Company have a lock there, 
so that the voices of bargees and 
boatmen sometimes break the 
silence, but the peculiar elegances 
of their diction are scarcely 
audible, for a broad weir separates 
the cliff from the lock. 

Except about service times on 
Sunday, the southern bank is 
bereaved and silent. Beyond the 
cliff lies a deep sunk road which 
terminates abruptly in the river, 
and doubtless at one time was the 
abbey moat. Beyond this stands 
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the ruins of an old collegiate 
building, called ‘The Abbey,’ 
which also looks down upon the 
river from a gentle elevation of its 
own. But a window in the old 
keep gives out across the sunk 
road on to the slope of the church- 
yard, which has crept so near the 
farthest edge of the cliff that many 
of the tombstones seem to be 
tottering on the brink. In this 
old ruin were Mr. Lane’s apart- 
ments. Here an aged female min- 
istered to his humble wants, 
assisted by the parish sexton—a 
functionary still more venerable 
than herself, still more exclusively 
belonging to those generations 
whose bones were mouldering hard 
by, and equally attached to their 
young master with the Titanic 
form and the visage of Barba- 
rossa. The wags of Pedlington 
told strange stories of Mr. Lane’s 
medieval abode and following. 
The attachment existing between 
him and these strange domestics 
was singular, and made itself 
apparent to those who visited him 
by their readiness to meet his 
wishes, often before they were ex- 
pressed, and by the respectful 
way in which they spoke of him 
when absent. During the mid- 
summer vacation at the end of Dr. 
Phelps’s first year at the Grammar 
School, the Society of Antiquaries 
paid a visit to Pedlington. The 
ruined abbey was a centreof attrac- 
tion. A search was set on foot 
for Mr. Lane, who was known to 
have mastered all the historical 
secrets of his retreat, and said to 
have opened up one or two secret 
passages in portions of the thick 
walls of his dwelling. He was 
nowhere to be found. The sexton 
also was absent from his post, and 
though the ancient woman showed 
her master’s apartments, and even 
ventured to intimate the regret 
he would feel on hearing that he 
had missed the opportunity of 
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enlightening them, she resolutely 
denied any knowledge of a secret 

. When further pressed, she 
admitted that Master Graves, the 
sexton, had turned his talents as 
an ex-stonemason to account about 
the premises now and again, but 
that it had only been to repair the 
masonry of the windows, and to 
keep the rain from soaking into 
the walls. 

They gave up the riddle and 
repaired to the church. Some 
zealous genealogists rubbed the 
brasses, others descended to the 
crypt, while a chosen few ascended 
the tower stairs. Among the 
latter was Albert Browne. 

Recounting the adventures of 
the day afterward in the peaceful 
seclusion of his family, he vindi- 
cated his character for activity on 
the score of this perilous ascent. 

‘But my dear Albert,’ pleaded 
his mamma, ‘ what antiquities did 
you expect to find at the top of 
the tower ?” 

‘We found one, my dear mother,’ 
he replied,‘ who had been missing 
all the afternoon—old. Graves, 
basking on the leads like a lizard, 
half awake and half asleep, with a 
short pipe in his toothless gums.’ 
. *What could have taken the 
antediluvian old thing up there ?” 
asked Janet, who had been listen- 
ing with affected indifference. 

‘Well my dear,’ continued 
Albert, glowing with pride at 
having secured a little interest in 
his narrative, ‘I believe he must 
have risked his life up that 
narrow, dark, and tortuousstaircase 
in the Oriental capacity of punkah- 
badar to his Serene Highness the 
Nawaub of the abbey.’ 

This was double Dutch to all 
present. 

‘Come, you poor dear old pump- 
kin,’ said Nelly, ‘tell us all about 
it. We don’t know who Punkybadar 
is.’ 

‘No, my dear, you misunder- 


stand me,’ resumed the imper- 
turbable. ‘A punkah-baddr is the 
bearer of a punkah, or in this 
variable climate, let us say an 
umbrella—a large green gingham 
umbrella, with a yellow stick, like 
Magog’s club.’ 

* You don’t mean to say he had 
the impudence to take Mr. Lane’s 
umbrella up there? asked Janet. 

‘That. useful implement,’ con- 
tinued Albert, ‘ which, it appears, 
does duty alternately as a para- 
pluie and a parasol, was planted 
upright in a box of clay, and 
under its ample shade sat his 
Serene Highness the Nawaub—in 
point of fact, our friend Mr. Lane.’ 

‘Like a sparrowon the house- 
top,’ added Frank. 

‘And talking of birds, Frank,’ 
Albert resumed, ‘I noticed that 
when we emerged from the little 
trap in the beacon turret a great 
number of daws and crows took 
wing from the battlements, and 
flew round and round with a great 
clamour, as if we had disturbed 
them; from which I gather that 
they, are pretty well acquainted 
with our friend, and receive him 
sitting.’ 

Then the subject was allowed to 
drop; but perhaps none of the 
Brownes afterward, when they 
saw Mr. Lane, forgot the fanciful 
picture of the little group on the 
leads of the tower—Mr. Lane 
sitting with his book under the 
shadow of the umbra, the old 
sexton dozing at his feet, and the 
daws silently perched around 
them on the battlements. 

Something silent and strange 
about Mr. Lane drew his two 
faithful dependants toward him 
with a bond which they would 
have been puzzled to define. It 
was really a fellow-feeling. He 
was not as the other men of 
his generation were. Something 
within him kept him much apart 
from the world. When he had 
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some duty or object to achieve that which had just occurred, but 
among his fellows, he went among falling back upon some private 
them. When hecamehomeagain, interests of his own. He was not 
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or any one left him alone, he a fussy, busy man, as English 
would sit still, apparently absorbed schoolmasters generally are. At 
and content, little concerned with school he dispatched his work 
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quietly, without energising; yet, 
judged of by results, his work 
was excellent. Certain boys of 
the upper school competed at the 
Oxford middle-class examinations, 
when Mr. Lane’s pupils excelled 
in modern languages and chem- 
istry. Mr. Phelps also, to the 
astonishment of some ‘and indig- 
nation of others, had placed the 
school under government in- 
spection, the lower part of it being, 
as he said, little more than a 
commercial academy. Here again, 
the inspectors’ reports of Mr. 
Lane’s work were records of the 
highest praise. Still in his own 
rooms he was seldom found at 
work, but would sit silently 
smoking by his fireside, or in 
summer on a broad terrace that 
ran along the former front of the 
building, and commanded a view 
of the country beyond the river. 
The truth was that he was a night 
toiler, not working even then sys- 
tematically, but because his mind 
wanted food and sustenance, 
whereas by resting in the leisure 
hours of the day he had more 
energy for his duties. Outside of 
these, all he did was done dreamily 
and without a definite purpose. 
Persons who occasionally passed 
round the angle of the cliff at any 
hour of the night reported having 
seen the light in the window of 
that dismal room, which lay in 
the shadow of the tombs. The 
extent of his knowledge was a 
source of astonishment to many 
people. When asked to do so, he 
would deliver a lecture at the 
Mechanic’s Institute, leaving the 
committee to choose their own 
subject. Sometimes he had for- 
gotten to look at their notice, and 
came without knowing what 
subject was allotted him. Then he 
would plead ignorance, and say he 
was only there to afford them an 
hour’s amusement, and would talk 
quite naturally and freely on the 
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subject, managing to project him- 
self into the position of the audi- 
ence, and look at it with their 
eyes, and so would interest them 
more deeply than a professed lec- 
turer would have done, and yet 
convey a great deal of information 
bearing either directly or indi- 
rectly on the subject. 

One day Mr. Phelps was wait- 
ing in his room, and seeing a bill 
on the table, took it up listlessly 
and read. It was a bookseller’s 
bill, a very long one, the items 
being a number of the best and 
most costly books published dur- 
ing the last year on a great variety 
of subjects. 

* My dear fellow,’ said the Doc- 
tor, as Lane came into the room, 
‘you don’t mean to say you buy 
all these books 7” 

‘Why not? asked the other. 

‘ But do you read them?’ pur- 
sued Phelps. 

‘ I believe so,’ was the answer. 

* What on earth do you do with 
them? asked Phelps, in astonish- 
ment, looking round the room, 
where many old but no new books 
were to be seen. 

Then Mr. Lane, with a key 
which hung to his watch-chain, 
opened a very‘narrow door, which, 
being papered like the room, was 
indistinguishable when closed, and 
of which the keyhole was con- 
cealed by an almanac hanging 
over it. In the narrow apartment 
now disclosed stood a stiff upright 
desk with a book on it, and one 
end of the room from floor to 
ceiling was completely lined with 
books on plain deal shelves. Mr. 
Phelps had only time to notice 
that the backs of most of these 
books looked almost new, when 
his attention was drawn from 
them to a number of birds of 
various families perched on ram- 
rods, walking-sticks, and joints of 
fishing-rods, which were stuck 
across a narrow window and 
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across the corners of the room. 
They all seemed to watch Mr. 
Lane with their heads on one 
side. 

‘An enchanted aviary!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Phelps, looking from 
birds to man, then back to the 
birds. 

‘They want to sing,’ said Mr. 
Lane. ‘Would you mind their 
tuning up a little? 

Here one little malefactor set 
up a shrill piping without leave, 
and Mr. Lane, taking up the 
whistle on his chain, blew a blast 
which immediately silenced him. 
Then the bully of the perch, a 
small goldfinch, gave the rebel 
a severe peck, and turned its back 
upon him unceremoniously, again 
cocking its little head sidewise, 
and fixing its eye on the master. 

Mr. Lane now pointed with his 
finger to a German canary, which 
at once poured forth a liquid flood 
of melody, many parts of which 
were very similar to the nightin- 
gale’s song. 

Presently it died away. Silence 
ensued. And saying to them, 
‘No, no more singing just now,’ 
as if they had been children, Mr. 
Lane poured out some rape and 
hemp seed on the window-ledge, 
and presently there was a great 
fluttering and falling to at the 
delicacy. ‘ Look at that!’ he said 
to Phelps, who, looking, saw the 
little bird which had been re- 
buked still sitting disconsolate in 
the place of its humiliation. 
‘Poor little fellow!’ said the 
master, soothing it. Then, in- 
stead of joining in the revelry, 
the grateful creature flew on to 
his shoulder, and there plucked 
up courage and looked as bold as 
ever, 

‘I thought you left your ca- 
naries in Germany,’ said Phelps. 

‘So I did, replied Mr. Lane. 
‘But the same sense of solitude 
which first made me take to them 
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out there came over me here, and 
I got that old bird with her mate 
sent over. The mate died, but 
she had hatched eggs to continue 
his race, and all the others are 
men of Kent and women of Kent.’ 

Perhaps he went on to say 
more, evidently wishing to ob- 
scure the acknowledgment of lone- 
liness which had escaped him. 
But Phelps listened to no word 
beyond that, and when Mr. Lane 
ceased, said,‘ You told me, when 
I last begged you to join me, that 
you never felt lonely now.’ 

‘ Nor do I, now,’ was the reply. 

‘ But,’ urged Phelps, ‘ you as- 
suredly have been growing melan- 
choly for a year or more.’ 

‘I assure you, it is my habit,’ 
pleaded Mr. Lane. ‘ Your visit 
in Germany roused me out of it, 
and did really soothe me by 
awakening my deep sympathy for 
you. But after I had been here 
a while there came a relapse. 
Your burden, my boy, is not like 
mine. You are afflicted. You 
sorrow, and are chastened by sor- 
row. Your heart may be lonely, 
but your soul is not oppressed 
within you, as mine is. There is 
so much awful and horrible misery 
in the world, one must either be 
melancholy or 

‘ Or what ?” 

* I don’t know.’ 

‘Or sociable,’ said Phelps, and, 
coming up to his friend, he looked 
him eagerly in the face with dark 
splendid hazel eyes lit with the 
glow of a loving heart. Then 
added, ‘Come to me, Bedford, I 
will find a nook for your birds, 
and we will read all the new books 
together.’ 

But Mr. Lane turned half aside, 
sadly, not caring to return that 
steady gaze with one less honest, 
less generous. ‘I know it must 
make you mad,’ he said, ‘ to ask 
a wretched fellow like me so often 
to come and be happy, and to be 
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refused. But remember, my dear 
old boy, you are the prince, I the 
churl.’ 

‘Then you will not come?’ 
Phelps rejoined, with ill-concealed 
chagrin 


‘No, I will not,’ returned Mr. 
Lane. ‘I tell you, Henry, you 
are a year older than I, and a 
century wiser, but you judge 
wrong in this matter. It would 
not be well for you or me that we 
should live together.’ 

So far Lane spoke sincerely. 
Then by way of carrying convic- 
tion to his hearer’s mind he be- 
came insincere. ‘Suppose,’ he said, 
‘ after I had become very dependent 
upon your society and intercourse, 
you were to marry again!’ 

Lane’s fiery black eyes, which 
contrasted strangely with his dark 
russet eyebrows and hair, now filled 
with sudden tears. ‘ Forgive me, 
my dear boy!’ he cried passionately. 
Somehow or other he often called 
his senior a ‘ boy.’ ‘I trifle with 
feelings which ought to be sacred 
to me above all men. I did not 
mean that. Iam a brute as well 
as a churl. The truth is, my 
Henry, ’'m——’ 

Here he paused for a long mi- 
nute, and Phelps said gravely, 
‘ You are neither brute nor churl, 
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Bedford; but what are you, that 
you hesitate to say ?’ 

‘I am beginning—nay, more, 
I have begun—to believe things 
which you don’t believe. Too 
close @ companionship with you 
would unsettle what little faith 
I have. Even as it is, I often get 
a chill from you which throws 
me back, and makes things seem 
incredible which I have resolved 
to believe.’ 

That learned and candid gentle- 
man did certainly feel somewhat 
aggrieved. So he was a radical 
iconoclast, a disturber of faith, a 
quencher of smoking flax! He, 
H. P., M.A., LL.D., late HMI. of 
§.S.,in the confidence of the Privy 
Council ! 

If however he had not yet at- 
tained to ‘self-knowledge,’ yet 
having ‘self-reverence’ and ‘ self- 
control,’ he would not give place 
to anger. 

* Let us go for a stretch on the 
hills,’ Mr. Phelps now said, putting 
the painful subject aside. ‘The 
fresh air will give us both a tone 
which this valley robs us of. And 
I shall meet my boys coming home 
with their boy-master.’ 

And forth they went, saying 
no more just then about faith or 
heresy. 


(To be continued.) 





THE QUEEN’S TOKEN. 


By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CYPRIAN’S TRUST. 


T Mr. Vaughan’s request Miss 
Tredethlyn left him alone to 

the task, to which he applied him- 
self with the keenest interest and 
zeal. While she remained away 
from the scene of his labours, her 
thoughts dwelt upon them unre- 
mittingly, and her fancy wove a 
thousand romances of the life, so 
long extinct, which had once ani- 
mated the scene in which she took 
such delight. But no effort of her 
imagination had prepared her for 
the communication which Mr. 
Vaughan made to her, when late 
that night he summoned her to 


his presence. 

She found Mr. Vaughan stand- 
ing by a large table on which the 
parchment scrolls were laid out, 
together with several loose sheets 
of paper, covered with notes in his 


own handwriting. Strong emo- 
tion was visible in the old man’s 
face, and his hands shook as he 
advanced towards her. 

* Blanche,’ he said, ‘We have 
found a treasure!’ 

* The history of the abbey ?’ 

* No, a real treasure—a treasure 
in gold, and jewels, and in a record 
of such romantic interest as could 
hardly be surpassed : a record, too, 
interwoven with the story of your 
own race in an extraordinary way. 
Don’t look frightened, there is 
nothing to fear, though much to 
be surprised at. Sit here, where I 
have been sitting, and I will tell 
you the strange story which these 
parchments reveal.’ 

Blanche obeyed him in silence. 

* Look at the first skin of parch- 


ment,’ he went on; ‘this is the pre- 
amble to the narrative, and it sets 
forth how that a monk of the order 
of St. Dominick did by command of 
the Prior of Kilferran, in the year 
of grace 1569, put in writing the 
things which had befallen some 
months previously, and his own 
personal concern with them, so that 
a sacred trust which he had under- 
taken might be fulfilled in the 
event of his death, and certain 
jewels of price be preserved for 
their rightful owners. You are 
following me Blanche ?” 

‘Yes, yes, every word. How 
wonderful, how awful it seems!’ 

* Wonderfulindeed. Only him- 
self and the Prior, says the writer, 
are in possession of this know- 
ledge, and he records it that it 
may, at their respective deaths, 
pass into the keeping of some one 
individual, thereby solemnly and 
religiously charged with the fulfil- 
ment of the trust, if called upon 
for such fulfilment, and if not, 
with the maintenance of the secret, 
and its due transmission in the 
appointed order. And _ then 
comes the narrative.’ Mr. Vaughan 
paused. 

‘Go on, go on,’ said Blanche. 
‘I am not frightened, but it is 
like hearing the dead speak, like 
seeing the dead move, that after 
centuries this man’s story should 
be told by himself to us.’ 

* The monk, Brother Cyprian, of 
the order of Friars Preachers——’ 

‘Cyprian!’ exclaimed Blanche. 
‘ The donor of the bells the people 
talk of yet! Cyprian’s bells, which 
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some hear still, which I have 
heard, many a time, I have,— 
don’t smile at me: go on, go 
on.’ 
‘No doubt this Brother Cyprian 
is the same,—it was in the great 
troubles, they say, the bells were 
taken from Kilferran. He tells 
how he had been known in the 
world as Francois Comte de Val- 
mont, and how he had a younger 
brother, the Chevalier de Valmont, 
whose name was Louis.’ 

‘De Valmont,’ cried Blanche, 
‘De Valmont—it is Gemma’s 
name!’ 

*‘Yes—it is Gemma’s name, 
and I have no doubt that this 
document is the solution of that 
strange story which Gemma told 
me when she came to Tredethlyn— 
a solution of it in part, at least; 
and that, wonderful amid all these 
strange occurrences, Tredethlyn 
itself has supplied the solution of 
the remainder. But listen to the 
story of the brothers.’ 

Then, while the darkness waned, 
and the dawn broke over the 
ruined walls of Kilferran, the 
young lady of the land listened 
to the solemn statement which 
Brother Cyprian wrote more than 
two centuries and a half before,— 
wrote within the walls whose 
skeleton stood bare and ghastly 
in the coming light,—the sorrow- 
ful story of his brother’s gallant, 
loyal, fruitless enterprise. Lis- 
tened with an appalled attention, 
with motionless limbs, and clasped 
hands, and a wildly beating heart. 

*« Forasmuch as I know not if 
my brother be laid in prison, or 
be slain of his enemies, or be lost 
in shipwreck; and have no certi- 
tude at all whether he lives or is 
dead; but am, nevertheless, per- 
suaded that he is dead, though 
without proof of the same, I will 
and prescribe that the Trust which 
I have held shall be delivered to 
whomsoever shall demand it in 
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the name of the Queen of Scots, 
and by showing of her Grace's 
Token; without the showing of 
which, the form whereof is known 
to the Father Prior, the Trust 
shall not be delivered. The place 
wherein the Trust committed to 
me by my brother is laid is known 
only to the Father Prior and to 
myself, and shall be divulged by 
the survivor of us two to one in- 
dividual, who shall be bound, in 
the like manner as we are, to the 
fulfilment of the Trust, and shall 
in his turn divulge it, under seal 
of secrecy to another, so that the 
purpose of the Trust may be ful- 
filled in time to come, but never 
otherwise than on the showing of 
the Token.” 

‘ And now,’ said Mr. Vaughan, 
who had read that passage from 
his translation of the scroll, ‘now 
comes the final disposition of the 
Trust, made by this monk, be- 
lieving his brother to be dead, 
and that therefore he had become 
his heir,—and no doubt desiring 
to secure the treasure to the com- 
munity, in the event of the ful- 
filment of his brother’s purpose 
having become impossible—not 
foreseeing the ruin and dispersion 
of his brethren. He declares that 
the Treasure is to become the 
property of the owners of Kil- 
ferran when all possibility of its 
application to the original purpose 
of the Trust shall have ceased to 
exist.’ 

‘I wonder what became of it,’ 
said Blanche, speaking for the 
first time. 

‘I believe that it has never been 
found; that in the secret hiding- 
place in which this monk and the 
Prior placed it, the Treasure of the 
De Valmonts lies undisturbed, and 
if I am right, Blanche, that Trea- 
sure is yours.’ 

‘Mine!’ she exclaimed, ‘ mine!’ 

* Yes, yours—yours by a solemn 
and valid deed of bequest. You 
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are the owner of Kilferran, you 
are the dweller here.’ 

‘I am bewildered,’ said Blanche. 
‘I can hardly follow your argu- 
ment, Where was the treasure 
hidden? What became of Louis de 
Valmont? He was never heard of 
in France, according to the record 
in Gemma’s family.’ 

‘He never was heard of again, 
but I think I know what became 
of him, and also where the Treasure 
he deposited with his brother 
is. , 


Mr. Vaughan took up a smaller 
piece of parchment, written on in 
a different hand, and in the 
English language. 

‘ This, said he, ‘is a kind of 
memorandum, written by the Prior 
of whom the monk speaks, and in 
which he records that, trouble 
having come upon the community 
he is about to place Brother Cy- 
prian’s record in a safe place, 
where it will incur no risk of being 
discovered, until such time as it 
may be permitted to him to return 
to Kilferran, or, in the event of his 
not returning, until the person on 
whom the trust will then devolve 
shall return to execute it. And the 
Prior adds a memorandum: “ Being 
in such straits that a swift destruc- 
tion may at any time come upon 
us, and lest it should befall that I 
could do no more than tell one 
trusty person where this document 
may be found, I write herein, for 
the instruction of the person to be 
so intrusted, that the Token where- 
of our brother Cyprian, now de- 

,» makes mention as the 
Secret Token, whereby the Queen 
of Scots, or her representative, shall 
alone make claim to the Trust, is a 
fair balas ruby, shaped in the form 
of a heart, and laid with one pearl. 
The which jewel was given by the 
Queen of Scots to the said Louis de 
Valmont, and is without peer, save 
that which was brought hither by 
the said Brother Cyprian, and by 
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him offered ex voto. Concerning 
which latter jewel, I have seen fit, 
as the times are troublous, and the 
community may be in straits, to 
place it, together with the aforesaid 
Trust, in the secure hiding-place 
herein described, so that, seeing it 
is not consecrate, nor hath at any 
time been used in the service of 
the altar, it may, if need be, be 
sold or put to surety for the profit 
of the community.” 

* Blanche,’ said Mr. Vaughan to 
the girl, who had sat speechless, 
stricken with a double amaze- 
ment, during the reading of this 
document, ‘your ruby heart is the 
Queen’s Token !’ 

Blanche laid her hand upon the 
jewel, and sank back in her chair, 
quite weak and white, but not 
fainting. The lights in the room 
were fading in the beams of the 
morning sun, but so absorbed were 
the old man and the girl in the 
investigation before them, that 
they did not perceive that the day 
had come upon them. 

‘It must be so—it must be so,’ 
she said faintly. ‘The jewels in 
the picture of the Queen’s marriage, 
did you never notice them? I did 
not tell you about them, but Gem- 
ma and I saw them—and I have 
never doubted that my ruby heart 
was one worn by Queen Mary; and 
oh, how I value and love it, for 
that conviction. But—but how did 
it come to Tredethlyn ?” 

‘You remember your father’s 
account of it, Blanche. There is 
no doubt that Louis de Valmont 
was lost at sea, that it was from 
the wreck of the ship in which 
he sailed that the coffers, and the 
lamp, and, long, long after, thatruby 
heart were cast upon the Cornish 
coast. It must be so—there is 
a strange destiny in all this, my 
child, and the action of Providence 
is singularly complete. But this 
Treasure is yours, as, by an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, the Token is 
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also yours which would once have 
claimed it;—if, as I have very 
little doubt, it remains where the 
Prior placed it. But see, it is 
broad day, and you are weary; 
indeed I begin to feel so now. Go 
and rest, and I will rest too, 
and then we will puzzle out the 
secret of this hiding-place together. 
Meanwhile not a word of this to 
any one.’ 

Blanche went to her room; she 
was bewildered, almost stunned 
by the emotion she had gone 
through. She lay down upon her 
bed, but the house was stirring 
long before sleep came to her. 

‘ This is what my dreams meant,’ 
she thought, as she lay with 
her hand upon the ruby heart; 
‘this is why sleep has been peopled 
with beautiful phantoms for me. 
Were they ghosts, those brave and 
gallant men, those fair women, 
who have kept me company in my 
dreams, and made my life twofold? 
Was this the message which the 
phantoms had for me? Mine, the 
treasure mine, he said: yes, by this 
Token, and for the fulfilment of 
Cyprian’s Trust.’ 

At length Blanche fell into a 
sound slumber, from which she 
awoke, late in the afternoon, to 
find Gemma by her bedside. 

* What is the matter? What has 
happened to you ? she exclaimed, 
starting up, and throwing her 
arms round Gemma, whose beau- 
tiful face was radiant, transfigured 
by joy. 

‘Oh Blanche! he’s coming 
home! Ruthven is coming home! 
he is in London. He wrote his 
last two letters and left them to 
be posted after he sailed, that I 
might not be in misery and sus- 
pense, and now he is in London, 
quite safe, quite well,—and he is 
coming. Look, see, read his 
letter for yourself. Oh, Blanche, 
Blanche !’ 

Gemma hid her 


face on 
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Blanche’s neck, in a transport of 
joyful tears. 
. * - * * 


A week later, and again in the 
dead time of the night M. Vaug- 
han and Miss Tredethlyn held 
secret council in the library of 
the new house at Kilferran. But 
this time they were not alone. 
Colonel Ramsay was with them, 
engaged in studying intently a 
rude drawing on a small square of 
parchment, marked here and there 
with figures. 

‘It is difficult to reconstruct 
the abbey from this,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘ We can but guess where 
the Prior’s parlour stood, and 
follow the indications from that, 
and then, if we are wrong, assign 
some other situation to it, and be- 
gin again. The note is less intel- 
ligible than the plan :— 

‘“ First to right, close by fourth, 
reckoned from right wing.” 

‘We can make nothing of this 
to-night, at all events. To-morrow 
we will minutely inspect the ruins, 
Mr. Vaughan, if our young heiress 
here will undertake to keep Gem- 
ma’s attention engaged elsewhere 
—as I find she is to be kept in 
ignorance, though why I cannot 
understand.’ 

‘Then you must obey with- 
out understanding,’ said Blanche, 
‘which ought not to be very diffi- 
cult for a soldier.’ 

‘I obey then. No one will 
think prowlers about your famous 
ruin in any way remarkable, and 
we cannot observe too absolute 
secrecy. If indeed this treasure is 
found, the mere rumour of such a 
thing would bring all the country 
flocking in here, and, cause you 
endless annoyance. If it be not 
found, and any rumour get abroad 
that such a search has been made, 
we should be laughed to scorn, 
or shunned as something in the 
sorcerer or witch line.’ 

‘But,’ objected Mr. Vaughan, 
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* suppose we discover the meaning 
of this enigmatical plan and note, 
we must have assistance. The 
treasure is doubtless buried, and 
must be dug for.’ 

‘Certainly. But I can do that, 
with your aid. What two men 
hid unassisted, two men unassisted 
can surely find. The chief point 
is to read the riddle of the plan. 
“ First to right,” what does that 
allude to? Rooms, passages, 
doors, walls—it may be any of 
these, and none exist.’ 

‘None,’ replied Mr Vaughan; 
‘ absolutely nothing, but the outer 
walls, with a few abutments, 
and some fragments of masonry 
adhering here and there inside, 
now remains, except, as you saw 
in passing the ruin, the external 
cloister which adjoins the entrance, 
with its low, thick, almost im- 
perishable columns. 

‘Columns!’ repeated Colonel Ram- 
say quickly—‘ that’s aclue. Now 
we get number, which is less diffi- 
cult than measurement. “ Close 
by fourth.” Fourth of what? It 
may be windows, or cells, or it 
may be columns,—if not those 
which remain, we shall be able to 
calculate the whereabouts of the 
others by the spaces. I think we 
are getting at the truth, Mr. 
Vaughan,—but we can test it no 
further to-night.’ 

When Blanche returned from 
the long drive to which she had 
condemned herself and Gemma,— 
an act in which that young lady 
discerned the first want of con- 
sideration for her of which her 
friend had ever been guilty,— 
she went to the ruin, where she 
found Mr. Vaughan and Colonel 
Ramsay. They were standing in 
the centre of the open space facing 
the cloister, and Blanche placed 
herself by Colonel Ramsay’s side. 

‘We have made the minutest 
possible investigation,’ he said, 
‘and have succeeded pretty well 
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in reconstructing at least the out- 
line of the abbey; and we think 
that the interpretation of two of 
the clauses in the note is found. 
“First to the right” we take to 
apply to the flags in the cloister, 
“ Close to fourth” to the columns. 
There are stones under the heaps 
of earth and grass on the opposite 
side, which are doubtless the cor- 
responding flags to those which 
remain on this side. If we can 
but establish the point of depar- 
ture, the rest is a matter of com- 
parative measurement, by the 
number and space of the existing 
columns. But the last clause 
puzzles us completely, and throws 
out all our calculations. “ Reckon- 
ed from right wing.” There is no 
trace of a wing to the abbey, it 
would have been a solecism in 
architecture if it had ever existed ; 
and there is nothing of the kind in 
the place, not even a line indicates 
it. This is hopelessly dishear- 
ening.’ While he spoke Blanche 
had been scanning the skeleton 
walls from end to end, following 
the indications he gave. She re- 
mained silent when he ceased 
speaking, gazing intently in the 
direction of a jagged piece of 
masonry which jutted outwards 
from the main wall, and just 
above which a _ small tablet, 
bearing a design in relief, much 
broken and hardly discernible, 
intruded upon the monotony of 
decay. 

‘Stay,’ she said, pointing to 
the tablet; ‘ perhaps the reference 
is not to the building at all— 
we have made out the design on 
the tablet you see there,—Gemma 
and I,—to be the winged lion of 
St. Mark. See, one wing remains, 
plainly to be traced. Is this, do 
you think, the “ wing” from which 
the space is to be measured ?” 

Colonel Ramsay followed her 
eager suggestion with close atten- 
tion, and exclaimed : 
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‘You are right,—there is no 
doubt you are right. You have 
solved the enigma, Miss Tredeth- 
lyn. Counting four columns from 
the right wing of the lion, which 
can only be the columns still stand- 
ing, this is the spot;’ he stood 
upon it, and struck the time- 
worn granite flag with his heel. 
‘ Beneath this stone, if the treasure 
be undisturbed, it lies. I think 
the Queen’s Token must be a 
charm, and its virtue potent for 
all time. If the treasure does not 
lie very deep—and that is not 
likely, for the hiders of it had no 
notion that it was to lie long con- 
cealed, and for their purposes a 
foot of earth would have sufficed 
as well as a fathom—Miss Trede- 
thlyn shall see her mysterious in- 
heritance to-night.’ 

Blanche smiled, a strange absent 
smile, and leaving the two gentle- 
men to concert their plans, pre- 
ceded them to the house. 

In the stillness of the night, 
when all was quiet, and she the 
only watcher within the walls, 
Miss Tredethlyn stood by the 
window of her room, and looked 
for the feeble glimmer of the light 
which was flitting about the 
ruin. Sometimes the sound of 
metal ringing upon stone reached 
her strained ear. Many fan- 
cies crowded upon her, solemn 
thoughts filled her mind, in those 
hours of whose length she took 
no heed, though there was suspense 
in them, and sometimes it all 
seemed unreal, and she was fain 
to ask herself if this were not a 


But the light ceased to glimmer, 
and her ear caught soft footfalls, 


which came nearer, but with 
frequent pauses, as though the 
feet were those of men- who 
carried a heavy burthen. They 
passed round the angle of the 
house, and then Blanche crossed 
the room swiftly to the door, and 
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stood beside it with clasped hands 
and beating heart. 

‘Are you there? said Colonel 
Ramsay in a whisper. 

ey 

‘ Come down tothe library. We 
have brought you the Treasure. 
We have found Cyprian’s Trust.’ 


Yes—they had found it. The 
silent stealthy earth had given 
up her secret to the hands so 
strangely guided to the hiding- 
place. The gold and the gems 
which chivalrous loyalty and love 
had destined for the Queen over 
whom an awful doom hung even 
then, lay all uninjured before the 
eyes of these modern people, to 
whom her memory was an ancient 
tradition. The bones of the Cava- 
lier who had lived and died for 
her bleached fathoms deep beneath 
the sea; the dust of the monk 
who had loved her, not more 
wisely or less well, mingled with 
the earth in which the Treasure 
had lain. The Token which had 
lured the one to the depths of 
the sea, rested on a girl’s warm 
living breast, as bright and pre- 
cious as when it did its errand of 
death. The Token which the 
other had offered at the shrine of 
his penitence and his prayer,—the 
twin heart of ruby and pearl,—lay 
uppermost beneath the lid of the 
strong iron coffer. Over its stone 
covering the feet of many gene- 
rations had passed, on it beggars 
had crouched, shivering in the 
sunshine, and idlers had loitered 
in the tracks of the sandalled 
monks of old. 

* 7 _ 

‘I do not yet understand why 
Gemma was not told before,’ said 
Colonel Ramsay, when the de- 
lighted, bewildered girl had heard 
the story, and seen the Treasure ; 
‘for if one portion of it be more 
wonderful than another, it is the 
presence of the last of the De 
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Valmont’s under your roof at the 
time of the discovery; it is the 
clearing up of the family mys- 
tery.’ 


‘I concealed this from you, 
dearest Gemma,’ said Miss Tre- 
dethlyn, with grave and impressive 
dignity, ‘until the Treasure was 
actually in our hands, because I 
would not have had you disap- 
pointed, if we had never found it. 
For it is yours, the inheritance 
which should have come to your 
father’s ancestors, to him, and to 
you. Think how thankful I am 
that it has been given back to 
you, in some measure by my in- 
strumentality.’ 

‘Blanche! what do you mean ? 
Stay, Miss Tnedethlyn,’ interposed 
Colonel Ramsay; ‘ you must not 
talk so wildly. Gemma has no 
possible claim, even if she, or I, 
could be induced to recognise any. 
You forget that the Comte de 
Valmont bequeathed the treasure 
to the possessor of Kilferran. 
This, if any serious discussion of 
the matter could be possible——’ 

‘I feel this to be the most 
serious moment in my life, Colonel 
Ramsay,’ said Blanche, ‘and the 
happiest—in which, if Gemma 
refuses to take her inheritance, I 
give my friend, my sister, Cyp- 
rian’s Trust for her dowry.’ 

. = 7. * * 

Not of early death, with all its 
poetic allurement, had the phan- 
tom music of Cyprian’s bells 
whispered to Blanche Tredethlyn, 
but of a long life, useful, calm, 
and happy. A solitary life accor- 
ding to the world’s notion, but 
the world and she had ever little 
in common; a life without close 
ties, but rich in the love and 
companionship of the poor, and 
the esteem of her ‘ own people.’ 


THE 
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The ruined abbey of Kilferran 
is a ruin still, but in the nearest 
city there is a church, ‘ under the 
invocation of St. Dominic,’ which 
the people owe to Miss Tredethlyn, 
and strangers who visit it are told 
how that the stones under the 
altar were brought from Kilferran 
Abbey, and how that never such 
musical chimes rang out from any 
belfry in all the South, since 
Cyprian’s bells were carried away 
and lost, as the chimes of St. 
Dominic. A small tablet on the 
wall of the church records that 
Mr. Vaughan was the first laid to 
sleep in the newly consecrated 
ground. 

In one of the most ancient of 
the churches in Paris, a solemn 
structure in the midst of the 
palaces of the past and the pre- 
sent, a richly sculptured tomb 
remains to this day, bearing the 
name and the arms of De Val- 
mont. It is placed in one of the 
aisles, near a side altar, and has, 
by some strange chance, escaped 
the shock and the desecration of 
the successive revolutions which 
have destroyed its compeers in 
beauty and in  venerableness. 
Between the tomb and the altar, 
upon the marble wall, there hangs 
a reliquary, of fine‘ goldsmith’s 
work, of quaint design, whose 
contents are of unknown origin, 
but very famous for their value 
and rarity. They are two heart- 
shaped jewels, each a fair balas 
ruby, laid with one pearl of price. 
The abiding-place of the Queen’s 
Token has been well chosen, for 
here, in the days of her innocent 
girlhood, yet right royal state, 
Mary Queen of Scots was wont to 
kneel by the side of her ‘ gentil 
Dauphin.’ 
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Y fellow-workmen, listen! Here be we all to-day, 
And I for one among ye, mates, intends to have my say. 
Bean’t we miners men—and men to do as we may like? 


Then pluck up heart and spirit, lads,—show your teeth, and STRIKE ! 


* “ Why should we strike ?”—Ah ! who was that as cried out there below? 


Why zo?, my lads, the question is, as masters have to know! 


They wants to drop our daily bread a ten per cent. right down! 


And who’s a goin’ in at that ?—Not I, lads, for a crown. 


* Come out, and let us show the Owners we be good as they ; 
What can they do, lackin’ us ?—nowt, if out we stay. 
Now be advised, my suff’rin’ lads—strike, all of ye, to-night, 


And let the tyrants see, for once, our sacred RIGHT is MIGHT! 


* What sayest thou, Job Morgan—*“ How be we to live ?” 
Live ?—well eno’: why, man, dost hear—the Unions all will give ! 
Thro’ the kingdom, every man will straightway take his part, 
And gladly pay his weekly turn—so keep up a good heart. 


* Turn out at once like Englishmen—at once—don’t lose a day ; 
We'll prove who’s best. Now let us see if Capital will pay ! 
Labour will demand its rights—aye, fight for them too! 
Hurrah ! my merry men—agreed! We'll win, my lads, all through !’ 





HOW IT STRIKES HOME. 


. a= five weeks sin’ I been to work—a reg’lar ’ternity. 
All the lot turn’d out at once—/ didn’t think o thee / 
I didn’t think o’ thee, lass. There wi// be food I hear, 
The Union men will soon subscribe as much as they did last year. 


‘“ The little Ann, and baby boy ?”—Well, we must try our best— 
O’ course it wouldn’t do for me to hold off from the rest : 
They’d mark me down, or picket, maybe. Why, how cold thy hand! 
Here, give me over little lad. Understand ?—oh! I understand. 


*“ Will the strike be over soon ?”—No one can tell, not yet. 
Aye, poor Job’s missus, she died at noon ; he’s like to die of fret. 
“Take care o’ little lad,” my woman ?—o’ course I will—o’ course. 
What’s the matter along o’ thy throat, thou speak’st so quiet and hoarse ? 


*Can’t ye nurse him? Hungry, lass? Why thee was sent the food— 
Didn't ye eat it any? Well, I be sure ’t wur good. 
Left it all for Annie here, and thee never had a bite ? 
(Ah! I mysen’ haven’t eaten nowt sin’ early yester-night.) 


* Now lay thee adown and have a sleep—I'll go get the news, 
Annie, my lassie, what did ye get yester-e’en for shoes? 
Couple o’ shillin’—that ain’t enow to keep out hunger pain, 
Let alone the wind and cold, and drizzling fog and rain.’ 
a = - * m 
* Don’t cry, Annie; I’ve finest news : here, my woman, yew list— 
They've given in. Look up, my lass, gi’ us a shake o’ fist ! 
We've gain’d a vict’ry now—hurrah |’—— 
But his heart was turn’d to lead : 
Annie and he stood sobbing alone. Mother and babe were dead. 
H. FRITH. 
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SPORTING OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT DAY. 


By ‘Op CaLaBar.’ 


? TEMPORA! O mores!’ how 

() our grandsires would stare 
if they could only see how dif- 
ferently sporting in all its branches 
is carried on nowadays; it would 
make their pigtails stand on end 
and the brass buttons fly off their 
blue coats in very fright. 

There are few of the Squire 
Western school now left; but 
occasionally you may still come 
across some jovial old sportsman 
of eighty years or more, who, 
though his form is shrunken, and 
his snow-white head proclaims 
that many winters have passed 
over it, yet his eye is as bright as 
of yore, and glistens again when 
he launches forth on his favourite 
hobby. 

I know several gentlemen nearer 
eighty than seventy who still 
shoot, and keep a fine kennel of 
dogs. One of these gentlemen 
only last year took a moor in 
Scotland for five years. May he 
live to enjoy it and renew his 
lease. 

I could name many close on, 
ay, over fourscore, who ride well 
yet to hounds; and though they 
may not be such bruisers as they 
once were across country, yet are 
difficult to choke off. 

It is just forty-one years ago 
since I had my first mount to 
hounds. ‘There is no ‘non mi 
ricordo’ with me. I can recollect 
the day as well as yesterday—the 
pinks, the beaver-hats of curious 
shape, the sifort-tailed horses, 
are too vividly impressed on my 
memory ever to be effaced. Men 
went out in those days for hunt- 
ing, and not merely for a gallop. 
Time changes all things, and I 
suppose we must change with the 
times; but are these changes for 


the better? Well, I will not give an 
opinion, but leave it to others to 
decide. 

The hounds of those days were 
not nearly so fast as the present ; 
and I am inclined to think that 
our hounds are now bred too fine 
and speedy—for some countries 
they certainly are—and often flash 
over and lose a scent which ought 
not to be lost. 

Hunting, in the days I speak of, 
could be enjoyed by men of very 
moderate means, for it was not 
necessary to have two or three 
horses out. In some countries, 
especially woodland ones, one 
horse may still do; but, as a rule, 
hounds are now so fast, and 
horses so lightly bred to what 
they were, that no hunter, however 
good he may be, can live with 
them from find to finish. If you 
wish to see a run out, you must 
have your first and second horse- 
men riding to points. These men 
must not only be light-weights, 
but steady, know the country, 
save their animals, and be there 
when wanted. 

You seldom—at least where I 
hunted—saw men driving up to 
the meet in their well-appointed 
broughams, mail-phaetons, or what- 
not. A long distance was done, in 
my early days, on a cover hack; 
and one hunter did where three 
are now required. 

In the present day, you see men 
stepping from their close carriages 
with the morning papers in their 
hands, beautifully got up —a 
choice regalia between their lips, 
with holland overalls to keep 
their spotless buckskins from 
speck of dirt or cigar ashes. Very 
different from the hardy men you 
encountered years gone by—alas! 
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never to return again—cantering 
along on a corky tit, and with /eather 
overalls. Now you have all sorts of 
devices—waterproof aprons before 
and behind—in my idea it only 
wants some enterprising man to 
bring out a hunting-crop with an 
umbrella, something s‘mailar to the 
ladies driving-whips, whip and 
parasol in one, to complete the 
picture. Fancy men hunting with 
waterproof aprons — they should 
go out for nurses! 

Perhaps, as years creep on, one 
is wont to look back on his 
youthful days and fondly imagine 
nothing is done so well now as 
then. Understand, I do not say 
hunting and shooting is not as 
good asit was. Ido both still, and 
enjoy them as much as ever; but 
there is not so much sport in them, 
to my mind, as formerly—men are 
not the hardy, genuine sportsmen 
they were. 

Horses are much dearer now 
than twenty years back—pro- 
vender also. Where £1 would go 
thirty years ago, you require now 
nearly £1 10s.; this alone pre- 
vents many men from following 
their favourite pursuits. 

C The time is not far distant 
/ when hunting will be given up in 

‘England; railways, the price of 
land, and the high market prices 
which must necessarily come with 
an increase of population, are doing 
their work slowly but surely. The 
present generation are not likely to 
witness it: so much the better, for 
it would break the hearts of some 
to see the noble pastime of hunt- 
ing on its ‘ last legs.’ Waste land, 
too, is being rapidly inclosed, and 
what are now wilds, fifty or sixty 
years hence may be flourishing 
districts. 

How many country villages are 
now huge towns! I remember, 
years ago, when I used to meet the 
Queen’s hounds, before the South 
Western line was made there 
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was only one old wayside inn at 
Woking, which was much resorted 
to by the fancy, for it was a noted 
spot for pugilists. Many and 
many a prize-fight have I seen 
there. Now Woking is a little 
town—I mean the new town, not 
the old town some four miles dis- 
tant; and the spots where I used 
to knock over the snipe and plover 
are now built on and inclosed. 
And so it will go on to the end of 
all time; bricks and mortar, iron 
and compo, will rise up, large and 
small buildings, all over the face 
of the country, and those whose 
hearts are still bent on sport will 
have to go farther afield for it. 

But this is already done. France, 
Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Bavaria, and other countries, 
have their English sportsmen. 
Railways have made nearly all 
places within reach of those with 
means. Scotch moors that you 
could rent thirty years ago for 
£50 a year, are now £500; the 
rivers the same; and grouse that 
are killed one day in Scotland are 
eaten the next in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Some men meet the hounds now 
thirty and forty miles away from 
home. They breakfast comfortably 
at home, then step into the train, 
and are whirled away with their 
horses and grooms; have a gallop, 
come home, or perhaps go out to a 
grand luncheon; lounge down to 
their club, or do a few morning 
calls, then dine, and go to one of the 
theatres to see the last new thing; 
and after that stroll into the 
Argyle, and finish up with a 
supper or a ball, or perhaps both. 

Old Squire Broadfurrow has 
ridden his stout, easy-going hack 
to cover, has had a clinking day, 
and a fox run into, as the crow 
flies, about eight and twenty miles 
from his home. The old man, 
nothing daunted, jogs quietly along 
and pulls up at the first country 
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inn, orders a chop for himself and 
a bucket of gruel for his horse, 
gets home in good time to enter- 
tain three or four choice souls at 
dinner, ride the run over again, 
and talk of some shooting they 
are going to have on the morrow. 
Reader, which is the pleasanter 
style of the two? which the most 
healthy? I'll lay a box of gloves 
my fair Editress says ‘ London 
Society’ before all. Well, I won’t 
dispute the point with her, for I 
know I shall get the worst of it. 
Railways and hunting I cannot 
reconcile with my ideas of sport; 
there is a sort of cockneyism 
about it that I do not like; it 
seems to me poor form. 

Men change, too, in their ideas 
as well as their dress. I was 


talking some time ago to an old 
friend of mine who had been an 
inveterate fox-hunter, did his six 
days a week, and spent the seventh 
in the kennel; if you asked him 


what Sunday it was, you always 
got the same answer, ‘ Infliction 
Sunday.’ 

I asked him how he was get- 
ting on in the hunting line. 

‘ Hunting, my dear fellow; why, 
I have given it up years ago—all 
humbug! What on earth is the use 
of a man making a guy of himself, 
putting on a pink coat, top-boots, 
and uncomfortable leather breeches, 
and for what ?—to gallop after a lot 
of yelping dogs, and to catch a 
fox which is of no earthly use to 
any one when he is brought to 
hand; endangering your neck, 
breaking fences, and destroying 
land and the crops. Hunting is an 
idiotic fashion; half the men only 
hunt for the sake of dress, and 
for mounting the pink. If they 
must hunt, why not dress like 
reasonable beings, in comfortable 
cords, gaiters, and a shooting- 
jacket? Ah! then you would not 
see half the men out you do now. 
I am quite ashamed to think I 
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ever hunted. Just come and look 
at my shorthorns, will you?’ 

In sporting parlance, I was 
‘ knocked clean out of time; this 
was the inveterate six-days-a-week 
man. 

‘But you shoot?” I asked, 
seeing it was necessary to say 
something. 

‘Oh yes! I shoot, and fish oc- 
casionally, when the May-fly is up 
—anything but hunting. There 
what do you think of that bull ? 

Shooting, too, is wonderfully 
changed. Where are the high 
stubbles we so eagerly sought on 
the first of September ?—gone, gone 
for ever. The reaping machine 
cuts it off now as close as the 
cloth on a billiard table. 

It has often been said the birds 
are wilder at present than they 
were: this I do not imagine to be 
the case; it is the high state of 
cultivation, nothing more. There is 
not the cover there was formerly 
to hold them, and therefore they 
are more difficult to get at. Tur- 
nips are now sown in drills, and 
not broadcast, as grain usually 
was. If you work down the drills, 
the birds see you, and are off the 
other end: the only way is to take 
them across. Yet there are thou- 
sands of places where the cover is 
good and plentiful; and where 
this is the case, the birds lie as 
well as ever. 

Game is scarcer than it was, 
except on manors that are highly 
preserved : it must be remembered 
that where there was one shooter 
formerly, there are twenty now. 
It is a difficult matter at present 
to rent a shooting, for directly 
there is anything good in the 
market it is snatched up at 
once. 

The general style of shooting of 
the present day is odious—large 
bags are the go. In some coun- 
tries it has done away with the 
noble pointer and setter altogether ; 
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nothing but retrievers are used. 
The guns, beaters, and keepers 
are all in a line: a gun, then a 
keeper with a retriever, a beater, 
another gun, and so on. The word 
is given, and away they go, taking 
a field in a beat. As you fire—pos- 
sibly there are two or three guns 
popping at the same bird—a 
keeper falls out, and finds it with his 
retriever, whilst you are going on. 
Can this be called sport? It is 
nothing more than pot-hunting— 
wholesale butchery. Give me my 
brace of pointers and setters, and 
let me shoot my game to points; 
there is some pleasure in that. 
What can be a more beautiful 
sight to the shooting-man than to 
see a brace of well-bred dogs, 
ranging and quartering their 
ground like clockwork, backing 
and standing like rocks, steady 
before and behind, and dropping 
to fur, wing and shot, as if they 
were shot? Working to hand, and 
obeying yourslightest word—beau- 
tiful, intelligent creatures—there 
is some pleasure in shooting over 
such animals as these. 

Then driving is another pot- 
hunting system, and does no end 
of harm ; and so those who practise 
it will find out before many years 
are over. More game is wounded 
and left to pine away and die than 
many have an idea of—a more cruel 
and unsportsmanlike system has 
never been thought of, and I much 
regret it has its votaries. A heavy 
hot luncheon from a Norwegian 
kitchener is now the correct thing 
—heavy eating and drinking must 
form a prominent feature in the 
day’s programme, otherwise it is 
not sport. 

A few men are still content 
with their sherry-flask and sand- 
wich, and I would back these to 
beat the others into fits in a day’s 
sport. One does not go out to eat, 
but to shoot, and a man that has 
laid in a heavy luncheon can 
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neither walk well up to his dogs 
nor shoot straight after it. 

Great improvements have been 
made in guns. The old flint that 
took half an hour to load was a 
bore; the flint had every now and 
then to be chipped and renewed, 
the pans fresh steeled, the touch- 
hole pricked, powder put in the 
pan, and even then there were con- 
stant misfires and disappointments. 
The flint in time gave way to the 
percussion, a great improvement ; 
but there are many inconveniences 
with this: unless the nipples are 
kept clean, and the gun washed 
each time after using, constant 
misfires are the consequence. Then, 
in cold weather it is no end of 
trouble to get the caps on. With 
half-frozen fingers it is a diffi- 
cult job; but this has been reme- 
died by a cap-holder, which sends 
the caps up with a spring as you 
want them. With both flint and 
percussion there were great incon- 
veniences in loading ; the spring of 
your powder or shot flask might 
break, and then you had to judge 
your charge till they were repaired. 
All this trouble was put an end 
to by the introduction of the 
breech-loader, which has not half 
the danger, is ten times quicker, 
and much more convenient in every 
way; the ammunition more easily 
carried, and there are very few mis- 
fires. The gun wants no washing, 
merely a rag passed through, and 
it is clean. But I am not going 
into guns; I have merely men- 
tioned them to show the great 
stride that has been made in the 
last fifty years in shot guns. 

Steeplechasing and racing I 
must touch on, and the little I 
have to say will not be in its 
favour. 

The hateful passion of betting 
is slowly but surely ruining the 
turf; for there are not the same 
class of men on it that there were 
thirty years ago. 

8 
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Where do you see fine old 
sportsmen like the late Sir Gilbert 
Heathcot? He raced for the pleasure 
of racing, and so did many others 
who never betted a shilling ; but it 
is all altered now, and not for the 
better. 

Young men—ay, and old ones 
too—ruin themselves by betting; 
Government and other clerks 
squander their salaries away, which 
might maintain them, and perhaps 
a mother or a sister who are 
totally dependent upon them; the 
butlers and footmen pawn the 
family plate to meet their engage- 
ments ; and the shop-boy is often 
detected in flagrante delicto, with 
his hands in the till, purloin- 
ing a half-crown or two to enable 
him to go with Mary Hann to 
’Ampton. You are pestered with 
letters from tipsters—scoundrels 
who know just as much of a horse 
or racing as they do of the man in 
the moon. Your friends will not 
even leave you in peace, but send 
you letters, often unpaid, con- 
taining the latest news they have 
just received from a particular 
party, which particular party is 
perhaps some drunken, out-of-place 
groom or ostler. 

Betting will never be put down 
entirely, but much might be done. 
Were I to commence racing again, 
I would hit the ring and the 
betting fraternity such a hot one 
as should scare them from backing 
my horses for the future. I 
would give a public notice that 
any one backing my horses would 
jose their money. 

Supposing I had a favourite, I 
would lose rather than the horse 
should win, as long as I let the 
ring in. I would remain quiet 
while they were ‘piling on the 


agony,’ and on the very day of the. 


race scratch him. I should not 
race for the public’s amusement, 
but my own. What is the public 
to me? or what do I care for it? 
We see no Alice Hawthorns or 


Beeswings now-a-days ; racing men 
cannot afford to let their colts or 
fillies come to maturity : most are 
broken down before they are three 
years old. Government ought to 
interfere and put a veto on two- 
year-old races; this done, and the 
One and Two Thousand, the Derby, 
Oaks, and Leger for four-year- 
olds, then we might hope to see 
our racehorses and hunters coming 
back to their former stout form. 
But this we shall never see. John 
Bull, with his proverbial stubborn - 
ness, will stick to his old line. 

I was one and twenty years 
riding and racing in France, and 
was highly amused when the 
French first began sending over 
horses to us; we generously al- 
lowed them seven pounds—half a 
stone. How I laughed and chuckled 
in my sleeve when I heard this! 
After a little time Mr. Bull found 
this would not do, so he came to 
even weights; but he received such 
a lesson with Fille de l’Air and 
Gladiateur, that it made the old 
gentleman stare considerably, and 
pull rather a long face. 

Racing men, I will tell you 
what you probably already know, 
but will not admit—the French 
could better give us seven pounds 
than we them: their three-year- 
olds are nearly as forward as our 
four-year-olds. 

The climate of France is warmer 
than ours, horses do better and 
furnish quicker there, and the 
time is not far distant when they 
will beat us as easily as we used to 
beat them. It is no use disguising 
it; it is a fact, and a fact, too, that 
is being accomplished ; for no one 
will deny that the French already 
take a pretty good share of our 
best stakes. They have a climate 
better suited for horses, they buy 
our best sires and mares, have 
English trainers and riders, there- 
fore what is to prevent them from 
beating us? They have done it 
already, and will continue doing so. 
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We have found out that when 
we take horses over there we are 
generally beaten, and this alone 
ought to convince us that the 
French horses are more forward 
than ours. Racing now-a-days is 
nothing more than a very precarious 
speculation, and the practice of 
some on the turf to gain their own 
ends is anything but (not to use a 
stronger word) creditable. 

Within the last few years, gentle- 
man after gentleman has left the 
turf disgusted and disheartened ; 
and well they might be, for if a 
man is not very careful, there is 
no finer school than a racecourse 
to pick up swindling, dishonesty, 
and blackguardism. 

Your fashionable light-weight 
jocks of the present day have their 
country houses, their valets, their 
broughams, hunters, and whatnot. 
The old riding fee of £3 for a losing 
race and £5 for a winning one js 
seldom heard of except at little 
country meetings. Trainers and 
jockeys are at present much bigger 
men than their masters ; and why ? 
because they allow them to be so; 
they may owe them a long bill, 
or be foolishly good-natured in 
putting their servants on the same 
footing as themselves by undue 
familiarity —‘ Hale fellow well 
met’ with them. 

Racing will never be what it 
was again, for the reasons I have 
mentioned. Speculation is too rife 
to allow it a healthy tone. Shortly 
but few gentlemen will be left 
as racing men, and the turf will be 
represented by the lower five, and 
men to whom the meaning of the 
words honour, honesty, principle, 
and conscience, are unknown. 

Coursing too, a healthy and fine 
amusement, even this cannot be 
enjoyed without the presence of 
the betting fraternity, bawling and 
shouting. A clean sweep should be 
made of them. 


Pigeon-shooting as well. l- 


Jastest man in England 


though I am not an admirer of 
this pastime (sport I will not call 
it), yet one cannot stroll down to 
Hurlingham or the Bush, to look 
on, but what one must be pestered 
with odds offered on the gun or 
bird. Your shady and doubtful 
betting men are nuisances. Who 
on earth wants to lose a lot of 
money to moneyless scoundrels? 
But there are fools who do so, 
and they deserve to be fleeced. 

Many of our old sports have 
died out. The Ring is a thing of 
the past, and so is the cock-pit. I 
am savage enough to say I liked a 
prize-fight and a cock-fight. What 
will my lady Editress say to this ? 
But I can assure her that, when it 
was on the square, a prize-fight was 
a most exciting scene. Yet both 
have very wisely been put down, 
and athletic sports take their 
place. 

I seldom see the fine old game 
of bowls played now: it is far 
before those maudling games 
croquet or badminton. Le gras, 
too, has gone out. 

Polo, which I think nothing of, 
is the rage amongst gentlemen 
now. I see nothing in it what- 
ever; it is a wretched game for 
the lookers-on ; but then it is the 
fashion. 

The fine old game of cricket is 
totally altered. I shall have the 
cricketing world down on me, but 
I care not. I think the present 
style of bowling has entirely ruined 
the game as a game of science. 
There are not many Graces in 
the present day, nor were there 
many Wards of the olden time. 
Cricketers of the present day look 
like so many hogs inarmour; and 
where one man bowls tolerably 
over-handed, fifty who attempt it 
cannot bowl at all—they are never 
on the spot. Consequently the 
balls break anywhere. I would ten 
times rather stand before the 
who is 
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true than I would to a middling 
JSast one who is not. 

I remember, many, many years 
ago, at the Royal Clarence Cricket 
Club—alas! defunct (I have the 
button still) — which had its 
ground on Moulsey Hurst, taking 
old Ward’s wicket the third ball 
with a round-hander. It was a 
bit of practice we were having: I 
was a lad at the time, and the old 
gentleman had stuck half-a-crown 
on the centre stump for me to bowl 
at: he had no doubt played care- 
lessly, wishing to give me a chance. 
He looked surprised at seeing his 
wicket fall. He coolly put them up 
again, and on the centre stump 
was & sovereign. 

‘There, young fellow,’ he said, 
‘bowl at that.’ I did bowl at that, 
till I was almost ready to drop, 
but the that never came into my 
pocket. Yes it did, though, but not 
by taking his wicket. I shall never 
forget the fine old gentleman, with 
his bat nearly black with oil and 
age. Cricket still and always will 
deservedly hold the high place it 
does in our English sports. 

Boats and rowing have made 
immense strides for the better ; the 
only thing I am disposed to cavil 
at with regard to it is the training. 
I am inclined to think the severe 
preparation they have to go through 
to get fit tells on the constitution 
of young men who are not full 
grown and set. But training now 
is so carefully looked to, that after 
all there may not be the danger 
one imagines. One thing is certain, 
that it is much less dangerous to 
row or run a severe race well pre- 
pared : it is inward fat that chokes 
men, causes apoplexy and what- 
not. Men in training, if they are 
careful and do not catch cold, 
and are not too severely “taxed, 
have little to apprehend ; and this 
is why an experienced trainer is 
necessary. 

Bicycling, too, is a fine healthy 
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amusement, develops the muscles, 
and keeps a man in wind and 
health: he may get all over the 
country, and at one-tenth the 
expense. 

September is now here; the 
fishermen have had a pretty good 
innings at the salmon and trout 
since the lst of February. 

There are many lakes, large and 

small, in Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
and, that cannot be either fished 
or shot for want of a boat. It is 
costly to get a boat up the moun- 
tains, and very often, especially in 
Ireland, there is no road, or horses 
cannot traverse them. Therefore 
something light but safe is neces- 
sary. 
The Reverend E. L. Berthon, of 
Romsey, Hants, has invented a 
boat which is admirably suited 
for this purpose: it is a folding 
canvas boat of two skins, cannot de 
overset, and is quite buoyant if 
filled with water. The one I have 
is a fishing boat; it carries four, 
but two can go with comfort, is 
only 70 pounds in weight, 9 feet 
long, and 4 feet broad. With 
two it draws about 4 inches of 
water, and with one a little more 
than 3. You can put it in the 
guard’s van on railways as personal 
luggage. They are made any size, 
as will be seen from the extract I 
give from the ‘Times’ of May 
22nd, 1874. 

‘Berthon’s Collapsible Barge.— 
Among other scientific devices with 
which the “ Faraday ” is supplied, 
with the view of facilitating the 
laying of the Direct United States 
cable, is a “ collapsible barge,” the 
principle of which, the invention 
of the Reverend E. L. Berthon— 
a name already well known in 
nautical circles in connection with 
his perpetual log—was originally 
applied by Mr. Berthon tolife-boats, 
a number of which, it is stated, are 
in course of construction. The barge 
was built by Mr. E. R. Berthon, 
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the son of the inventor, and is to 
be used in laying the shore ends 
of the cable, of which it will carry 
from 20 to 30 tons with a very 
light draught of water. The pro- 
portions of length in the barge are 
very unusual, being nearly 2 to 1, 
the dimensions being, length 31 
feet, width 16 feet, and depth 4 
feet; such, however, is its collap- 
sibility, that, stowed away on the 
deck of the “ Faraday,” it only mea- 
sures 2 feet at its greatest width. 
The barge is cellular in con- 
struction, and when a small con- 
fining rope is cast off it extends 
automatically, inhaling into its ten 
cells about 500 cubic feet of air. 
During the process of expansion, 
the jointed bottom boards, which 
are 14 feet wide, fall into their 
places, and, lever stanchions being 
placed under the gunwales, the 
barge is ready for lowering in a 
minute or two. When in the 
water a very substantial platform 
is lowered into the barge, composed 
of beams 74 inches thick and 1 
inch planks; upon this deck the 
cable will be coiled, and paid 
over a large iron sheave at the 
stern-post. The barge weighs 
about 23 cwt., and having great 
powers of flotation, with light 
draught, is expected to be very 
serviceable in laying the shore 
ends of the new cable; the prin- 
ciple, moreover, appears to be one 
which it might be found desirable 
to introduce into the life-boat 
service.’ 

Mine is the smallest size made, 
and when collapsed is only seven 
inches wide. To open and launch 
it takes less than one minute. It 
also sails very well, and on lakes, 
with a small sprit-sail with brails, 
it is exactly the thing. A prettier 
and more useful little boat I never 
had. 

I have mentioned this boat 
because I have often been asked 
about such a thing. If by any 
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chance the outer skin should be 
injured—which is not likely, for 
the canvas is immensely strong—it 
makes but little difference to the 
boat, and the injury is easily 
repaired. I can strongly recom- 
mend it to any one wanting such a 
thing. 

But to ‘our mutton ’—sporting 
of the past and the present day. 
Returning to olden times, our 
fathers and forefathers were not 
ashamed to run horses, greyhounds, 
&c., in their own names; now it is 
the fashion to do so under assumed 
ones. This is a great mistake, and 
opens the door for many abuses; 
and the sooner it is put an end to 
the better. 

I do not believe in the early 
hours our ancestors used to take 
to the field. Game is not moving 
very early; therefore, in partridge 
shooting, dogs have not such a 
chance of finding game as they 
have an hour or two later. Nine 
o’clock is quite early enough for 
the partridge or grouse shooter; 
about four in the evening is the 
most deadly time, because scent 
then begins to ascend, and the 
dogs catch it much quicker, and 
birds are then on the feed. The 
stubble, at this time, is the place 
to find partridges. 

It is a great mistake to walk too 
fast, shooting, because very much 
game is missed in this way; 
even very fast dogs require suffi- 
cient time to make their ground 
good; in thick turnips you can 
hardly walk too slowly. 

But I must hold, the paper is 
growing too long under my ‘ grey 
goose quill.’ (I am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer a quill pen to a 
steel one.) Later I will touch 
again on this subject: till then, old 
fellow-sportsmen, and young ones, 
adieu. May you have a good 
season, and good health and 
spirits to enjoy it! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


*1T HAS COME AT LAST.’ 


ORD VALENCE returns to 

Castle Valence, and it is not 

long before he has summoned his 

friend John Bulwer (who has been 

informed by letter of the intended 

marriage) to keep him company 
there. 

‘I shall have a whole month to 
myself, Bulwer, during which I 
must be looking after the old 
place, and seeing what I can do 
to brighten it up. These faded 
hangings are scarcely suitable for 
a lady’s boudoir, are they? I have 
sent for Smet from Dublin, and 


shall put the whole thing into his 


hands. I think I am justified in 
spending more money in redeco- 
rating the castle than I can indi- 
vidually afford. It would hardly 
do to bring my cousin from so 
bright a home as Norman House to 
a place in this condition. And if 
you will take up your quarters 
here for a few weeks, you will be 
of the greatest possible service to 
me.’ 

Bulwer is delighted to find his 
friend in such a hopeful mood. 

‘I would do anything to oblige 
you, old fellow. And I am so glad 
you have sent for Smart; he 
understands these things so well. 
The castle will look magnificent in 
a new suit of clothes. I hope you 
will have the library re-done in 
crimson yelvet. No other colour 
or material would suit these 
stained windows and this oak fur- 
niture so well.’ They are standing 
in the library as he speaks. 


‘Bulwer! I cannot have the 
library touched.’ 

‘ Not have the library touched! 
Why, it’s the finest room in the 
house. If the Countess has good 
taste, Valence, she will prefer it to 
any other.’ 

‘ Perhaps!—but I could give it 
up to no one; and I would not have 
an ornament or fitting changed in 
it for the world. It is my harbour 
of refuge;’ and as he says so he 
glances round the room affec- 
tionately. 

‘Ah! it is evident you do not 
know what marriage is, Valence. 
Fancy a husband daring to keep a 
harbour of refuge! Why, if ever 
you presume to hint at such a 
thing, your liege lady will have the 
walls pulled down about your ears.’ 

‘Do you think so? with a 
startled look that makes Bulwer 
laugh. ‘ But she could not occupy 
this room. No one would do so 
but myself.’ 

‘What nonsense! 
often sat in it?’ 

‘But not alone, or after dark. 
You don’t know what this room is 
after dark, Bulwer. Miss West- 
Norman could not bear it—or any- 
one—except such as believe as I 
do, and are happy in their belief.’ 

‘Valence, my dear fellow, what 
are you talking about? I was in 
hopes you were going to get rid of 
all these dark, mysterious fancies 
during your visit to England. 
Come—tell me the truth. You 
thought little enough of them 


Have I not 
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during your Norman 
House ?” 

‘I always think of them. They 
never leave me. They are part of 
my existence.’ 

‘And you have not shaken off 
the idea you communicated to me 
before your departure ?” 

‘How can I shake it off? It was 
not of my invention.’ 

‘ Valence, will you not tell me 
the authority for your belief? You 
speak to mein riddles; but I think 
that were you to drag your notions 
to the light, you would find them 
melt into thin air.’ 

‘Some day perhaps, but not 
now.’ 

‘Why not now? We have plenty 
of time at our disposal.’ 

‘I dare not without ascertaining 
—without asking j 

‘The leave of whom ? 
West ?” 

‘Oh dear no! I am bound to 
Agatha by no bond but affection 
for my dear brother’s memory.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. Who, 
then, is the individual whose per- 
mission you must obtain before 
confiding in your truest friend ? 

The Ear! is silent. 

‘Valence, forgive me if I pain 
you by alluding to a subject you 
have already denied. But if dur- 
ing your long solitude here you 
have become entangled in any 
romantic attachment which now 
embarrasses you, I entreat you, by 
the affection I bear for you, to tell 
me the truth, that I may be en- 
abled to help you to free yourself. 
For, however painful it may be, 
you know that you must be free 
before this marriage takes place. 
You are too honourable a man to 
draw any woman into a marriage 
whilst there exists a secret between 
her and you which you would be 
ashamed to reveal.’ 

‘I am not ashamed of it,’ he 
answers in a low voice. 

‘Then why not tell it me? 


stay at 


Not Mrs. 
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But Valence has relapsed into 
silence, neither will he turn his 
face towards his friend. 

‘Is there a woman in the case ?’ 
says Bulwer, repeating his former 
question. 

‘There is not a woman in the 
case,’ replies the Earl. ‘ At least 
——Oh I don’t know what I am 
saying. You should not put such 
questions to me.’ 

*And you would make that 
young girl your wife under such 
circumstances as these,’ continues 
Bulwer reproachfally. 

‘She does not care for the cir- 
cumstances—or for me. We per- 
fectly understand each other on 
that point. And I think I am 
justified in keeping one room in 
the castle for myself. At all 
events, I am quite decided that 
I will not have the library 
touched.’ 

‘All right. You must please 
yourself in the matter,’ replies 
John Bulwer, as he moves a little 
away from him. He is vexed at 
his friend’s obstinacy, and shocked 
at his apparent want of principle. 
He has always looked on Lord 
Valence as a species of saint 
amongst men—a Sir Galahad of 
the nineteenth century. But he 
shall think so no longer. He is 
no better than his fellows—per- 
haps he is worse; for a dreamy life 
of inertion is one of the bluntest 
weapons with which to cut down 
the hydra-headed temptations that 
assail every one in this world, from 
the student in his closet to the 
king upon histhrone. Yet he had 
such faith in Valence! This un- 
satisfactory conclusion to their 
conversation makes a slight cool- 
ness between the young men, and 
Bulwer finds it impossible to dilate 
on the coming marriage and con- 
sequent festivities in such flowing 
terms as he had done before. 
Interest flags: long silences reign 
between them, and the guest seeks 
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his chamber somewhat early. But 
after having had a pipe at the 
open window, and duly reflected 
on what had passed, Bulwer comes 
to the conclusion that he had no 
right to try and force the con- 
fidence of his friend, and that it 
will be more becoming of him to 
tell him so before he retires to rest. 
So, habited in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, he steals out of his 
room, and, crossing the corridor to 
Valence’s bed-chamber, taps at the 
door. There is no response. Bul- 
wer pushes the door a little way 
open. Candles burn on the table, 
but the apartment is empty. The 
Earl must still be in the library. 
As Bulwer descends the staircase 
and traverses the hall he finds that 
the castle is shut up and the ser- 
vants have gone to bed; for there 
is little inducement in so lonely a 
spot for any one to keep late hours. 
No light streams from the library 
threshold. He essays to turn the 
handle, but the door is locked; 
yet as he does so he hears the 
sound of talking from within, and 
stands aghast as the sweet, sad 
tones of Valence’s voice fall on his 
ear. 
‘ Isola! Isola !’ (in a tone of the 
deepest entreaty) ‘speak to me! Tell 
me that I have done what is right.’ 

Bulwer has not been accustomed 
to play the part of an eavesdropper. 
He is an honest, straightforward 
man, who is not afraid to say what 
he means, nor to ask information 
concerning that in which he may 
be curious, and his first impulse is 
to leave the spot. 

He obeys it. He walks upstairs 
again, feeling very anxious to learn 
the truth, and very downcast at 
the discovery that there is any 
truth to learn; but quite con- 
vinced, meanwhile, that, until Va- 
lence chooses to repose confidence 
in him, he must remain in the 
dark. But he cannot prevent 
curiosity worrying him until he 
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goes to sleep. Who can it be that 
Valence was addressing ? 

‘ Isola! Isola! speak tome! Tell 
me that I have done what is right.’ 

What can be plainer than that 
he was conjuring some woman to 
whom the announcement of the 
coming marriage has proved a 
blow, to assure him that he could 
not have acted otherwise? And 
this after he had positively denied 
—once, if not twice—that there 
was any woman in the case. 

Well might Bulwer think him 
no better than his fellow-mortals! 

Isola! He has never heard of 
such a name in that part of Ire- 
land before, and he scarcely be- 
lieves it can belong to it. Yet 
there are so many fantastic names 
amongst the lower class of Irish, 
that it is not impossible. At any 
rate he shall remember it, and do 
his best to solve the mystery. It 
is not likely that any one could 
often come and go to and from the 
Castle without attracting notice. 
If ‘ Isola’ is not a novelty, some of 
the servants will recognise her 
identity. And if he can arrive at 
the truth, what then? Will Va- 
lence brook further interference ? 
Bulwer doubts it; but still he is 
resolved, if necessary, to speak 
again. Valence must—shall listen 
to him. He can believe his dear 
old friend to be weak and thought- 
less, but not wicked or dishonour- 
able. He comes of too noble and 
unstained a pedigree for that; and 
when the probable consequences of 
his folly are pointed out to him, 
he will recognise the necessity of 
its relinquishment. 

* * a . * 

Bulwer descends to breakfast, 
grave and thoughtful; Valence 
meets him, too much annoyed at 
the contents of a letter that has 
just been put into his hand to 
notice his unusual mood. 

‘It is very provoking,’ he says 
hurriedly. ‘Here is Agatha writ- 
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ing to tell me she is about to 
return to the castle, at the very 
time that I wish to keep it clear.’ 

‘Cannot you put her off? 

‘She has not waited for my de- 
cision, but intends to cross to- 
night. There is no time to stop 
her. What can have induced her 
to change her mind ?” 

‘Had she made other arrange- 
ments, then ?’ 

‘I thought so. When I left 
Norman House it appeared to be a 
settled thing that she was to re- 
main with my cousin until the 
wedding was over. It is far more 
suitable she should do so. Miss 
West-Norman has no female rela- 
tions near her, and of course there 
will be a lot of preparation going 
on. Added to which, I wanted the 
castle to myself just now.’ 

‘You are not so fond of Mrs. 
West’s company as you used to be, 
Valence.’ 

‘Oh yes, I am. She is an ex- 
cellent little creature, quite de- 
voted to me and the boy, and of 
the greatest. possible use as a 
housekeeper. And she has been 
accustomed to look on the castle 
as her home for so long now, that 
I should miss her presence greatly. 
But I don’t want her just now. 
You and I should have got on, 
bachelor- fashion, well enough 
whilst all these workmen are 
about; but a lady’s presence will 
cause some degree of formality, 
and spoil half our fun.’ 

Bulwer thinks so too, but it is 
not his place to say so; neither 
would it be of any use, as the 
widow must already have accom- 
plished one-half of her journey. 
But he notices that when Valence 
communicates the intelligence to 
Mrs. Driscoll, who comes in to 
clear away the breakfast, the old 
housekeeper appears to dislike the 
idea as much as he does. 

* Whatever Mrs. West can want 
to come back, a-fussing and a-rum- 
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maging, at this time, when our 
hands are as full as they can be,’ 
she observes in confidence to Bul- 
wer as her master leaves the room, 
‘I can’t make out. But there!— 
some people must always have 
their fingers in the pie, never mind 
how many cooks there is to look 
after it.’ 

Mrs. Driscoll is smoothing the 
tablecloth into the neatest of folds 
as she speaks, and seeing how un- 
necessarily particular she is over 
it, Bulwer conceives she would 
have no objection to a little con- 
versation with him. 

‘She cannot expect to be very 
comfortuble with workmen about 
the place,’ he says; ‘ and I expect 
she will wish herself back at Nor- 
man House before long.’ 

‘It won’t be my fault if she 
don’t,’ replies Mrs. Driscoll with 
acerbity; ‘and I hope our new 
lady will see it in the same light 
as I do.’ 

* You have never seen the future 
Lady Valence, have you?” 

‘No, sir, I haven’t; but they 
tell me she’s a real beauty, and as 
proud as she’s beautiful. I only 
hope she’ll make his Lordship 
happy, poor dear, for he deserves 
itif ever gentleman did—though I 
doubt if he’ll live long to enjoy 
that or anything,’ says the house- 
keeper, with her apron to her eye. 

‘ Mrs. Driscoll—he is not ill.’ 

‘ Well, not ill exactly. And yet 
I don’t know. He’s very bad in 
his head, poor gentleman, and has 
been all along, as every one about 
him can say; and the dreadful 
things as go on in this house, sir, 
words couldn’t tell you of them; 
and it’s a wonder that anybody 
can bear to stay here—and no 
more they wouldn’t if they hadn’t 
loved him, boy and man, as their 
own.’ 

‘I wish you could tell me, Mrs. 
Driscoll ’ commences Bulwer 
earnestly. 
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* Don’t ask me, sir, for I couldn’t 
tell you nothing more—not if I 
was dying; and it’s only the Lord 
above as knows all. And if I 
thought the lady as is coming 
could win him from such dark 
deeds, why, I’d bless her on my 
bended knees, that I would;’ and 
Mrs. Driscoll prepares to depart. 

‘Stay onemoment. Just tell me 
this. Have your ever heard the 
name of Isola ?’ 

The woman starts and looks 
round as though she expected to 
find the ‘old gentleman’ at her 
shoulder. 

‘Lord sakes, sir, don’t say that 
name! And wherever you can have 
heard it I can’t imagine!’ 

‘Never mind where I heard it. 
To whom does it belong, Driscol ? 

‘If you were dying this very 
minute, sir,’ replies the house- 
keeper, with a look of the utmost 
solemnity, ‘and my answering of 
your question was the way to 
bring you to life again, I couldn’t 
speak it—not if ten thousand wild 
horses were ready to trample me 
under foot the very next minute ;’ 
and before he can remonstrate 
with her she is gone. 

* * * . 7 

Mrs. West arrives to her time, 
very overburthened with child, ser- 
vants, and baggage, very tired with 
her long journey, and very much 
surprised to find she is not en- 
tirely welcome; but sweet—oh, so 
sweet ! 

‘My dearest Valence,’ she says 
in a little cooing voice, when the 
Earl has told her rather plainly 
that her presence at the castle is 
likely to prove inconvenient to 
him, ‘how I wish you had ex- 
plained this to me before. Is it 
likely I should have come against 
your wishes? ‘I guessed the place 
would be fall of paint and white- 
wash ; but I thought—ZJ hoped, at 
least ’—continues Agatha with a 
deprecating air, ‘ that I might have 
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made things a little less unpleasant 
to you.’ 

This humility makes the Earl 
look ashamed of his candour. 

‘Oh, well, well! The benefit is 
all on my side, of course—I know 
that. But Iam afraid you will be 
so uncomfortable. I expect we 
shall be pretty well knocked about 
from pillar to post during the next 
month.’ 

‘ If you can stand it—with your 
health, Valence—why not I? But 
I will go back again if you wish it.’ 

‘Nonsense; you can’t do that—- 
at all events for the next week or 
two. But I suppose you will re- 
turn before the first ?” 

‘Oh, of course. Dear Everil has 
so much to arrange and to think of, 
she couldn’t do without me. But 
I imagined you were alone, Valence, 
naturally,’ with a glance anything 
but kindly at John Bulwer, ‘and 
J couldn’t bear to think P 

‘Well, Agatha! Let us say no 
more about it. It was like your 
usual goodness to me to come 
over, and I only hope you may not 
regret it. You are very tired, and 
must want rest. Dinner is not till 
seven. Had you not better see to 
your rooms being made as comfort- 
able as they can be before then ?’ 

The meal passes harmoniously, 
but the sense of freedom is gone, 
and Bulwer begins to consider 
whether he had not better return 
to his own home until the widow 
shall have recrossed the Channel. 

After dinner they retire as usual 
to the library, which is also the 
acknowledged smoking-room of the 
establishment. The Earl sits down 
to play one of his dreamy melodies 
on the piano; Agatha ensconces 
herself in a chair by his side; 
Bulwer takes possession of a lounge 
near the open window, and soothes 
his solitude with a cigar. The 
soft, balmy breath of the summer 
air, the hum of the insects busy 
amongst the eaves round the 
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casement, the fast-falling dusk, 
combined with the effects of an 
excellent dinner, join issue to lull 
him off to sleep, and before he 
knows what is coming he is in the 
land of dreams. A confused vision 
of Valence being in some extreme 
danger, and calling out to him to 
save him, whilst Mrs. West, trans- 
formed into a huge scaly serpent, 
writhes in folds between them and 
prevents him coming to the rescue, 
causes him to wake up, confused 
and half-conscious where he is. 
The room is wrapt in gloom, and 
the first sound that recalls him to 
himself is the widow’s voice. 

* You didn’t see her ?” 

‘I spoke to her, and she pro- 
mised to be here to-night. Will 
you be present ?” 

‘I had better not. 
vent her coming.’ 

‘ What! when she loves you so, 
and knows you are in my secret? 
Dear Isola! Do stay with me, 
Agatha.’ ; 

‘No, not to-night—I am tired,’ 
Mrs. West is saying when John Bul- 
wer comes completely to himself. 

‘Valence, I am awake!’ he ex- 
claims suddenly. 

The Earl and his sister-in-law 
both rise in some confusion and 
come forward. 

‘Are you, old fellow ? says the 
former. ‘ Well! then we will ring 
for candles, though it always seems 
a shame to me to shut out the 
half-light in these lovely summer 
evenings.’ 

‘Don’t send for candles for me,’ 
cries the little widow, as she ex- 
tends a hand for Mr. Bulwer’s 
acceptance, ‘ for lam so dreadfully 
tired I am going straight to bed.’ 

‘In that case, Bulwer, you and 
I will have a cigar on the terrace 
together. What a moon !—that 
bodes fair weather for the hay- 
making to-morrow.’ 

They step out of the library 
window and pace up and down 
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beneath the castle walls. The 
moat is covered with waterlilies : 
its banks are clothed with ferns 
and scarlet geranium: from the 
meadows beyond the powerful 
scent of the cut grass is borne to- 
wards them on the evening air: 
every living thing is hushed and 
silent. Itis an hour for confidence 
and confession. And yet though 
Bulwer never felt more strongly 
drawn towards his friend than at 
this moment, never more inclined 
to entreat him to speak out, he 
cannot do it. He gazes at the 
Earl’s delicate profile, looking 
almost unearthly in its beauty be- 
neath the moonlight, and feels as 
though he could brave anything 
to rescue him from the fanciful 
and mysterious train of living into 
which he appears to have been 
drawn. But there is something in 
the expression of his face which for- 
bids his speaking—as though his 
thoughts had been altogether parted 
from this world, and any common- 
place allusion to them would be 
an insult. And so they speak of 
mundane matters—of the coming 
harvest, the shooting prospects, 
the wedding tour—whilst their 
minds are severally far away from 
the subject under discussion. 

When they re-enter the castle 
Bulwer tries to persuade the Earl 
to go to bed; but he refuses stead- 
fastly: he has work to do yet, he 
says. 

‘Don’t you sit up rather too 
late, Valence?’ urges his friend. 
‘I was rambling about these pas- 
sages at midnight yesterday, and 
found, to my surprise, that you 
had not yet retired.’ 

* How could you tell? Was the 
library lighted ?” 

‘It was not, which astonished 
me, for I heard the tones of your 
voice as if in conversation with 
some one. Do you carry on your 
studies in the dark, Valence ?” 

The Earl looks annoyed. 
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‘ Sometimes—not always—that 
is to say, when I am working out 
a problem I rather prefer darkness 
to light. You must have over- 
heard me thinking aloud, Itisa 
bad habit I have fallen into. But 
I wish you would not leave your 
room again in search of me, Bul- 
wer. It is to avoid the possibility 
of disturbance that I remain up 
after the rest of the household are 
in repose.’ 

‘I will not, if you desire me; 
but I wish I could persuade you 
to retire also. You are not strong, 
Valence, and these late hours are 
killing you.’ 

‘ It is not they that are killing 
me,’ replies the Earl in a low 
voice, and no more passes between 
them on the subject. Bulwer goes 
up to his room and to bed. He 
lies awake for some time, medi- 
tating on all that he has heard 
that evening, and trying to unravel 
the mystery of Mrs. West’s frag- 
mentary conversation and the 
Earl’s own remarks. 

Can it be possible that his sis- 
ter-in-law is in Valence’s confi- 
dence, and encourages his want of 
faith to his betrothed wife? Bul- 
wer has always disliked and dis- 
trusted Agatha; but he can hardly 
believe her to be so worthless and 
unwomanly as this. That she has 
some sinister design in making 
herself necessary to Valence he is 
certain, and some day he hopes to 
see it brought to light; mean- 
while, however, he tries to per- 
suade himself that, if she knows 
and approves of the visits of the 
mysterious ‘ Isola, there can be 
nothing wrong in them. 

At last he falls into an uneasy 
slumber, with his bedroom door 
left open. How long he sleeps 
he is unable afterwards to say; 
but he is awakened by the sound 
of a scream, followed by two or 
three hollow groans, and then the 
cry of ‘ Agatha! Agatha!’ 
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He dashes out of bed and into 
the corridor, in time to intercept 
the figure of the Earl, who, with 
staring eyes and dishevelled hair, 
is flying, like Orestes from the 
Furies, in the direction of his own 
apartment. 

Bulwer receives him in his arms. 
The young man clings to him al- 
most spasmodically—his breath is 
short and hurried—his face and 
hands are damp with perspiration 
—he does not seem to recognise 
him, or to know of what he is 
speaking. 

‘ Agatha!’ he says imploringly, 
as though he would shield himself 
behind her from some impending 
danger, ‘it has come at last! She 
has spoken. It will all be over 
now. Ah!—my God! how short 
a time !—how short!’ 

‘ Valence, my dear fellow, what 
is the matter? Who has alarmed 
you ?’ says Bulwer, almost roughly. 

‘Ah! Bulwer, is it you? Why 
did you ever advise me to marry ? 
But stay, I forgot—you know no- 
thing.’ 

‘Not unless you will tell me; 
but I arh waiting to hear. Do you 
feel ill ?” 

‘No, no—at least, not now. It 
was the first shock. What must 
you think of me?’ says Valence, as 
he tries to stand upright and pull 
himself together. 

‘ But you must have seen some- 
thing to throw you into this con- 
dition.’ 

‘Seen something! I saw her- 
self—in all her magical beauty ; 
but I must not speak of it. I en- 
treat you not to ask me any more 
questions. Where is Agatha? I 
want to see her.’ 

‘Ido not know. I conclude she 
is in her room, to which she re- 
tired so many hours ago. You had 
better go to yours now, Valence. 
It will alarm her, if she wakes, to 
find you thus.’ 

‘Yes, yes —of course I will; 
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but I must go downstairs again 
first.’ 

*I will not hear of it,’ says Bul- 
wer determinately, as he holds 
back the Earl, now as weak as a 
child. ‘ You have had enough 
of that confounded room for to- 
night ; and so long as I can pre- 
vent you, you shall not return to 
it.’ 

‘ Very well,’ replies Valence, with 
a faint smile; ‘then take me to 
my own, old fellow, for I don’t 
believe I can stand.’ 

Bulwer, doing as he is asked, 
assists him to undress, and finds, 
to his consternation, that he has 
scarcely an article of linen on him 
that is dry. 

‘I cannot imagine what can have 
thrown you into such a state of 
terror as this,’ he observes as he 
removes his clothing. ‘You are 
doing an injury to yourself and to 
your friends, Valence, by keeping 
it a secret.’ ° 

‘Oh, it was nothing—positively 
nothing,’ replies the Earl, who is 
sufficiently recovered to be very 
much ashamed of the commotion 
he has caused. ‘I ought to be 
used to it by this time; but it 
came rather suddenly to-night. I 
wish I could see Agatha.’ 

His wish is gratified—Mrs. West 
is even then peeping in at the open 
door. 

‘May I come in, Mr. Bulwer ? 
Oh ! my dear Valence, what is this? 
I was awakened by a horrible 
scream, and a noise in the passage. 
I hone you have not been disturb- 
ing our friend here.’ 

‘ Agatha, it is fixed!—she has 
fixed the time! It is all settled. 
There is nothing more to learn.’ 

‘ Hush!’ replies the widow, in a 
prolonged tone of caution, as she 
places her hand upon his head. 
‘Be quiet, Valence! You don’t 
know what you are talking about.’ 
And then she stoops and whispers 
something in his ear. 
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‘I didn’t think of that,’ is his 
resigned and languid answer as he 
staggers towards his bed. 

‘Hadn’t we better leave Lord 
Valence to repose?’ says Agatha 
sweetly to John Bulwer. 

* Will he be able to sleep?” 

‘Oh, no doubt of it; and if not, 
I am close at hand, you know, and 
used to manage him during illness. 
You will call me if you want any- 
thing, dear Valence ?” 

‘I shall want nothing,’ he ans- 
wers in a drowsy tone. 

‘ He is half asleep already, you 
see. He is always very lethargic 
after these little attacks. He will 
want nothing further from either 
of us to-night, Mr. Bulwer.’ 

And, following the suggestion of 
her movement, Bulwer quits the 
room with her. 

* What is the matter with him?” 
he demands anxiously. 

She taps her forehead. 

‘Good heavens! you cannot be 
in earnest. It is too terrible.’ 

‘Every one knows it, my dear 
Mr. Bulwer.’ 

‘Except, I suppose, Miss West- 
Norman.’ 

‘Indeed you are mistaken. She 
knows it as well as I do.’ 

‘And still consents to marry 
him ?’ 

* My dear sir, you are very much 
behind the world, or you would 
know that a coronet is large 
enough to cover any amount of 
disease. But he is young, and he 
may get over this.’ 

‘ Meanwhile, ought he to be al- 
lowed to indulge these unhealthy 
fancies of his ?” 

* Ah, that is a question I cannot 
answer. He will not brook con- 
trol, nor do I know how it might 
affect him; but he is under Dr. 
Newall’s care, and I do my best, 
you may depend on it.’ 

Bulwer cannot answer as heartily 
as he is evidently expected to do. 
He cannot trust the widow, even 
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on the evidence of her own smooth 
tongue; nor can he quite under- 
stand why, since she was awakened 
by his scream, she did not come to 
the assistance of her brother-in- 
law sooner. He sees that, although 
she wears a white wrapper, she is 
completely dressed underneath, and 
her hair is neatly wound about her 
head. Would a woman accustomed 
to be called up at night in so ter- 
rible an emergency as a sudden 
disorder of the brain be likely to 
do her hair before rushing into the 
presence of the invalid? John 
Bulwer wishes her good-night and 
unbroken rest, with every ap- 
pearance of respect; but he keeps 
on pondering on the marvel of her 
tardy and unusual appearance long 
after she has lost all consciousness 
of his existence or her own; nor 
does he ever forget it afterwards. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE EARL’S DIARY. 


‘I write from Baden-Baden. I 
have been married to my cousin 
Everil for three weeks past. It is 
not a cheerful thing to marry a 
woman who does not care for you, 
and who has plainly told you so. 
My friend Bulwer seemed to ima- 
gine that the mere fact of the pos- 
session of a bright, amiable, and 
accomplished wife would turn the 
current of my ideas into another 
channel, and make me once more 
in love with life. Fortunately for 
me, his notion has not proved cor- 
rect. To fall in love with what he 
must inevitably, and in a very 
short space of time, resign, is not 
to be desired for any man; there- 
fore I am thankful to say that I 
preserve my old feelings on the 
subject. Not that my wife is at 
fault. She conducts herself, and 
has from the day I married her, in 
every respect as I should wish her 
to do. lt is I only who am to 
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blame—I, who cannot disentangle 
my mind from the web of past and 
future fancies that envelopes it, 
and take my place in the present 
like other men. 

‘And yet there are moments 
when she has drawn me out of 
myself, and I have thought that if 
ske loved me, she might almost 
have the power to make me regret 
what is in store. What a good 
thing it is for me that she has not 
the power—nor ever will have. 
We are both of gentle blood—we 
have both naturally amiable dis- 
positions; therefore, for the few 
months we shall spend together, 
we shall jog on smoothly, I have 
little doubt, without coming to 
any open rupture. But she will 
never forget that I fulfilled my 
engagement with her from a sense 
of duty, nor I that—“ under the 
circumstances, she would have mar- 
ried me had I been a chimpanzee.” 
How I wish I could forget that 


phrase! It recurs tomar my most 
peaceful moments. 

‘ Howcold, and calm, and grandly 
beautiful she looked upon our wed- 


ding day! I had not seen her for 
a month; for the last interview we 
held together had jarred upon my 
feelings—wounded my vanity, Bul- 
wer would say—and, not caring to 
risk a renewal of it, I arrived at 
Norman House so late on the night 
of the thirty-first, that she had 
already retired to rest. The place 
was, of course, full of relatives and 
friends; but I had taken Bulwer 
over with me to act as best man, 
and made him promise to stick to 
me until the ceremony was over. 
As my cousin came up the chancel 
of the church between her guar- 
dians, I saw him give a start of 
surprise. “Gods!” he exclaimed, 
“ what a lovely woman!” 

‘I looked at her: she did appear 
most beautiful; but she never 
raised her eyes to greet me by so 
much as a glance, I took her 
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passive hand, and led her to the 
altar. She repeated the words 
which were given her to say me- 
chanically. I felt that I was 
marrying a statue. When the sub- 
sequent conventional and soul- 
harrowing ceremonies of break- 
fast, speeches, and congratula- 
tions had been gone through, 
and I found myself en route with 
my wife to the railway-station, I 
ventured to speak to her. I was 
feeling rather excited by that 
time. The good wishes had poured 
in on me so fast, I almost believed 
them; and Bulwer’s eyes, moist- 
ened with earnestness as he had 
the farewell words and the last 
shake of our hands, were still 
dwelling in my memory. 

* “« Everil,” I said, “I hope you 
will never regret this.” 

**T have no fear of it,” she 
answered quietly. 

*« Tf weare not lovers,” I went on, 
“ we are at least cousins—the chil- 
dren of brothers who were warmly 
attached to one another, and whom 
I know we have made happier for 
what we have done to-day. Blood 
is thicker than water, Everil.” 

*“ They say so.” 

*“This fact may make our en- 
forced intercourse smoother than 
it would otherwise have been; 
and you know the circumstances 
under which you marry me.” 

*“T wish you wouldn’t allude to 
them.” 

*“T would not did you not affect 
to doubt them. But you do not 
seem to believe what I say con- 
cerning my = 

* Her face grew a shade paler. 

*“T do believe it; but the sub- 
ject is unpleasant to me.” 

* “Not for my sake ?” 

*“ For all our sakes.” 

‘I looked at her keenly, but 
could trace no feeling in her face 
but that of weariness. I took her 
hand. 


*“ Believe also, Everil, that 


whilst I remain here I will try and 
make you happy.” 

*“ Thank you.” 

‘It was all the show of affection 
I could extract from her; and as 
she was that day she has remained 
to this. Not proud nor repulsing, 
but quiet, stately, and perfectly 
calm. I see the eyes of both 
foreigners and Englishmen follow 
her in her walks; and I constantly 
hear inquiries made as to who she 
is and where she comes from. I 
confess, at such moments, to feel- 
ing a slight sensation of pride 
that she bears my name, the fact 
that she is of my own blood being 
sufficient explanation for this. The 
impetuous, domineering heyden 
whom I first met at Norman House 
seems entirely to have disappeared, 
and few people, I think, would 
believe at this moment that Lady 
Valence could row a boat, or drive 
tandem, or ride to hounds. Yet— 
so unconscionably hard are we 
mortals to please—I am not quite 
sure if I prefer her present mood 
to her former one. She did a great 
many things I disapproved of; she 
certainly at times overstepped the 
bounds of decorum; her plain- 
speaking occasionally amounted to 
rudeness—and yet there was more 
life about her than there is now. 
To see her descend to the break- 
fast-room each morning perfectly 
dressed—to watch her reading 
quietly, or thinking to herself by 
the hour together—to accompany 
her in a formal drive—to hear her 
say at dinner that she has enjoyed 
herself, knowing all the while that 
she eats little, sleeps little, and 
smiles less—may be very befitting 
the Countess of Valence, but is so 
unlike Everil West-Norman that 
I scarcely seem to recognise the 
same woman. Meanwhile I can- 
not help thinking, naturally, that 
I have something to do with this 
great change, and interfere with 
her, in consequence, as little as 
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may be. I see she dislikes me: I 
think she fears me with a myste- 
rious dread that hardly knows of 
what it is afraid. What can I do 
but leave her as much as possible 
to herself, and strive, by giving 
them in solitude all the opportu- 
nity to communicate with me that 
they can require, to keep the in- 
fluences that surround me from 
affecting her? There is antagonism 
between them ; but they still insist 
(my father especially) upon the 
fact that eventually Everil will 
love me. If this be true or likely, 
ought it not to form an additional 
reason for my avoiding her com- 
pany? ‘olove me! Poor child! 
there is not much sympathy be- 
tween us; but were you my worst 
enemy I could not wish you a 
sadder destiny. No! whatever 
happens, Heaven grant that that 
may be the last thing that enters 
your imagination ! 
* al . - 7 


‘I remained abroad nearly three 
years; and when, on coming of 
age, I returned from my foreign 
travels to take up my residence at 
Castle Valence, spirit-rapping and 
table-turning had just come into 
JSashion—a strange term to use for 
what was either a great lie or an 
immortal truth ; but it is the right 
one. Rumours had reached Eng- 
land, chiefly from America, that if 
a sufficient number of persons sat 
round a table, with joined hands, 
raps would sound from its surface 
that might be used, by means of 
spelling over the alphabet, for 
answering questions, and that the 
table would, in all probability, also 
perform certain antics that would 
prove very amusing to the spec- 
tators. Amusing! yes, that was 
the proper word. The idea took. 
It has always been difficult to find 
employment for one’s guests at a 
mere evening party. Cards are 
out of date; les jeux innocents are 
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only acceptable to the young, and 
music is seldom pleasing to any 
one but the performer. Table- 
turning came in as a pleasant 
pastime in which all might join; 
and it became a constant practice 
to form a circle at a moment’s 
notice. Neither sex, age, nor dis- 
position was taken into considera- 
tion. The young and the old, male 
and female, serious and gay, moral 
and immoral, were herded together 
at any time, in any place, and the 
consequences were no one knew 
whether to believe what succeeded 
was caused by some invisible 
agency, their own power, or 
trickery. The movements of the 
table were accompanied by shrieks 
of laughter; the silliest questions 
were answered at random; and it 
was only now and then that some- 
thing startling occurred, and was 
generally followed by the more 
serious sitters declaring they would 
never have anything to do with 
table-turning again. The majority 
ridiculed it as folly ; a few believed 
it to be by some agency of the 
deyil; but no one ever seemed 
to derive any satisfaction from 
meddling with it. I was not, and 
I never have been, in the habit of 
mixing with society; but I heard 
all this from friends, and it dis- 
gusted me. I could not imagine 
any one with the least claim to 
common-sense wasting his time 
over such an employment. If 
table-turning proceeded from the 
mere force of animal magnetism, 
it was less instructive than the 
simplest game; if from the power 
of the spirits of evil, it was more 
dangerous than the most open sin. 
After the wonderful manifestations 
which I had witnessed, both in Spain 
and Italy, it appeared puerile to 
me in the last degree; I could not 
endure the mention of the subject, 
and lost patience when it was 
even alluded to. Yet I never re- 
linquished the intense yearning I 
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had experienced ever since visiting 
Bianca’s salon in Florence, to com- 
municate with my father again ; 
and hour after hour did I sit in 
my library, with the door locked, 
my pen in my hand and paper 
before me, in hopes that he might 
come to me as he did to her, 
and send me another message of 
identity and consolation. 

* As I was thus sitting one even- 
ing, with my elbows on the table 
and my thoughts far away from 
earthly matters, I heard a faint 
sound under my right hand. At 
first it was like the ticking of a 
watch, and I took little notice of 
it; but presently it increased in 
intensity, and kept on tapping, not 
continuously, but at intervals of 
three strokes each, as though it 
wanted to attract my attention. I 
laid down my pen, pushed away the 
paper, and examined the writing- 
table, but could find nothing to 
account for the noise I had heard. 
I then placed my hands on the 
same spot, and after a while the 
rapping recommenced, but much 
louder than before. 

* My curiosity was excited. This 
was evidently the same species of 
power by which tables were turned 
and questions answered. I thought 
I should like to test its accuracy 
for myself. For the sake of ascer- 
taining the truth, I professed to 
believe that it was a sentient being 
I was addressing, and asked it, if 
willing to communicate with me, 
to answer by giving three raps. 

‘The three raps were distinctly 
given. 

‘I became interested. If this 
were folly there was, at all events, 
no witness to it but myself; and 
if I proved it to be so, no harm 
would be done. The following 
conversation then ensued :— 

** Are you a spirit ?” 

‘My question was answered by 
three more raps, which I inter- 
preted as “ Yes.” 
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*‘“Will you answer me by 
means of the alphabet ?” 

ne Yes.” 

*“ What is your name ?” 

‘Here I ran over the letters of 
the alphabet, and the reply was 
spelt out, “ Your father Valence.” 

‘ I stopped and trembled. Should 
I go on or not? That name, so 
sacred to me, overcame my courage. 
I could not bear it should be trifled 
with—that I should be either de- 
ceiving myself or receiving com- 
munications from some other 
source. But as I remained silent 
and irresolute, the tapping from 
that invisible hand, now very 
gentle and continuous, seemed to 
grow impatient of my delay. 

*“Tf you are really my father,” 
I cried at last, “ why do you not 
show yourself to me, or come 
and write, as you did through 
Bianca ?” 

*“ Because I cannot,” was the 
answer. “ Your powers are great, 
but they require education. If 
you wish to read, you must begin 
at A, B,C.” 

*“ Does that mean that I must 
communicate with you first through 
the table ?” 

oa Yes ad 

*“ And that if Iam patient, the 
rest will follow ?” 

oa Yes.” 

‘I could have wept with joy. 
To see my father again as I saw 
him on the night of his death, I 
would have shut myself up in that 
library for the rest of my life. I 
formed my plans, but I told them 
to no one. This, I have thought 
since, was a pity. But my brother 
Arthur (only one year younger 
than myself) had just been ga- 
zetted to his regiment, and sent to 
serve in England, and I was, com- 
paratively speaking, alone. I was 
my own master, not only in the 
more important things of life, but 
also as regarded the minutes and 
hours on which society in that se- 
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cluded castle made no demand. 
Consequently I commenced to 
spend the long evenings shut up 
in my room, in company of no one 
but myself and the invisible friends 
I had learned how to make. I fa- 
thomed many strange things du- 
ring my apprenticeship to the 
mysterious science that fathered 
the doctrines of Swedenborg, Mes- 
mer, and Allan Kardec, though my 
first experiences, I admit, were 
unsatisfactory. I was like a child 
playing with an engine, of the 
dangerous properties of which he 
has no idea; and, as my medium- 
istic powers rapidly developed, I 
found myself surrounded by a host 
of unseen individualities, chiefly 
strangers to me, who appeared to 
seek my presence more for the 
sake of keeping others away than 
for any gratification they desired 
to give me or to derive them- 
selves from our acquaintanceship. 
It was as though I had thrown 
open the door of Castle Valence to 
the world, and found its halls 
peopled with all sorts of charac- 
ters, as uninteresting to me as 
they were unprofitable. For this 
reason, for many months my own 
friends were prevented from com- 
municating with me, or (as I sub- 
sequently learned) approaching 
me; and several times I was al- 
most persuaded to abandon the 
whole project in disgust. But the 
subject had a fascination which I 
could not resist; the more so that 
I continued earnestly to study all 
such works, either in our own or 
foreign languages, as treated of it. 
So, though often disheartened, and 
tempted to believe either that I 
was led captive by my external 
senses, or that some of the intelli- 
gences that surrounded me were 
what they stated themselves to be, 
I returned to their company again 
and again, and was at last rewarded 
for my perseverance, not only by 
effectually banishing from my table 
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those with whom I had no wish to 
communicate, but receiving satis- 
factory evidence of the presence I 
had been working to entertain. It 
was in the sixth month of my soli- 
tary experiments that my father 
returned to me. He had at lengthy 
intervals spoken to me through the 
table, but only in such words of’ 
promise as should encourage me 
to persevere. One evening I was 
sitting at my writing-table, en- 
gaged in reading, when I com- 
menced to feel drowsy. It was an 
unaccountable sensation, which I 
had never experienced before. It 
seemed as though some one, with 
a powerful but gentle hand, were 
pressing on the back of my head, 
so as to force it downwards. At 
the same time my eyelids became 
heavy, as though weighted with 
lead. I describe the feeling from 
subsequent impressions, as at the 
time I became so rapidly uncon- 
scious as to be unable to notice 
what took place. It was irresist- 
ible, and in a few minutes I was 
fast asleep. How long I remained 
so I cannot say—perhaps an hour 
—but I woke under three forcible 
impressions: a sensation of bewil- 
derment, amounting to fear—a 
striking sense of cold—and a feel- 
ing of emptiness, as though half 
my life had been drawn away from 
me. 

‘I opened my eyes slowly and 
wearily, not knowing for the first 
moment where I was; but there 
stood my lamp—here were the 
pens, the ink, the paper—all the 
familiar objects with which I was 
usually surrounded—and I saw 
that I was in my own room. 

‘ But what was this? Beneath 
my hand there lay a sheet of fools- 
cap, closely written over in the 
same handwriting which had pro- 
ceeded from Bianca’s pen, and 
which I had faithfully preserved 
since then. How could it have 
come there? As the probable 
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truth flashed on my mind I started 
up, and seizing, read it. Yes! my 
suspicions were correct—here at 
last was what I had been waiting 
and longing for—a written message 
from my father. I need not tran- 
scribe it. It is sufficient to say 
that it was as affectionate as my 
heart could wish, as convincing as 
my mind could desire, and that I 
prized it as a voice from heaven. 
I perceived then what had oc- 
curred. I had been entranced, and 
this wonderful message from the 
so-called dead had been produced 
through my own agency whilst in 
that condition. I rose and stag- 
gered to my bedroom, feeling very 
much like a drunken man, but 
happier than I can express, with 
joy that at last I had found the 
bridge of communication that 
unites sphere to sphere, and makes 
all the children of the Eternal Fa- 


ther, from the first spirit He 


breathed into a mortal frame to 
the last He shall ever create, into 
one family, separated only by the 
prison bars that shut our spirits in 
until the time for their deliver- 
ance. 

‘From that evening I made 
rapid progress. I left off all com- 
munication with the unseen world 
excepting through my pen, and it 
Was &@ common occurrence for me 
to find I had been entranced three 
and four times a week. It became 
almost a habit with me, especially 
when my nerves were powerfully 
moved or excited. 

* Thave been told since that this 
was very injurious to my health ; 
but I had no one to advise me 
then, and it is of little consequence 
now. 

‘I had always been fond of 
music, and very sensitive to the 
effects of it; but had never learnt 
to play any instrument, nor did I 
call myself a musician. I kept a 
piano and harmonium in my room, 
however, just to amuse myself with 
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when no one was by to listen to me; 
and it was not long before I was 
informed that if I would give my- 
self up to it, I should be moved to 
play under inspiration better than 
I could do by any amount of prac- 
tice. I told them they might do 
what they liked with me; and I 
believe I was often entranced when 
at the instrument, though what 
happened then I am, of course, 
unable on my own authority to 
relate. They keep up the practice 
in some measure, however, te this 
day; and, although I am seldom 
totally unconscious, my friends 
constantly inform me how “ de- 
lightfully and splendidly” I have 
been playing, when I have not the 
least remembrance of it myself; 
for which reason I always refuse 
to play in public. I am so afraid 
of being laughed at as a lunatic, or 
quoted as a visionary fool. 

‘ Having cultivated the writing 
and musical mediumship for about 
a year, commenced to see the in- 
fluences that guided me. Never 
shall I forget the first moment that 
I stood face to face with a spirit ! 
It was past midnight—I had been 
sitting all the evening as usual by 
myself, and began to think it was 
time I retired to rest. I had as- 
cended the first half of the stair- 
case, when 

= * * . * 

* These tiresome trances! I do 
not mind how often I am affected 
by them when alone; but it is too 
bad that I should frighten her. I 
had taken the opportunity of her 
absence yesterday afternoon to 
write up my diary. It was a 
lovely day, and she had gone for 
a walk in the avenue. I drew my 
table to the open window, and sat 
writing there. 

‘Why I should have been in- 
fluenced on that occasion I am not 
aware; but when I came to myself 
I was lying on the floor. I always 
know when I wake from a trance 
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— it is quite different from waking 
from sleep. I guessed at once what 
had occurred, and gazed round 
in my bewildered fashion before 
rising. Something detained me. I 
looked up: it was Lady Valence, 
and I was supported by her arms. 
She was kneeling on the floor by 
my side bending over me. Her face 
was deadly pale—I could see the 
trembling of her lips. 

*“ Don’t get up,” she said, in an 
agitated voice. “You had better 
lie still till you are stronger.” 

‘“Tt is nothing. I hope I have 
not frightened you, Everil.” 

** How can I help being fright- 
ened? I came in from my walk to 
find you lying unconscious on the 
ground. Have you fainted ?” 

**“I suppose so. The day is 
sultry. But I must be tiring you,” 
I answered, though it was very 
pleasant to feel those soft, firm 
arms beneath my head. 

*“ No, I am not tired; only it 
alarms me to see you ill. May I 
send for a doctor ?” 

*“ Certainly not! These attacks 
are very common with me. I am 
afraid you must get used to finding 
me lying on the floor.” 

*“ But he might prevent a re- 
currence of them.” 

‘“T assure you he would have 
no power to do so. I know per- 


fectly well from what they proceed, 
and I feel none the worse—thank 
you.” Saying which, I rose to my 
feet, and threw myself rather 
blindly on the sofa. She stood by 
the table twisting about her para- 
sol, and looking uncertain what 
she should do next. 

« “ Everil !” 

ou Yes.” 

*“ Don’t blame me for bringing 
this discomfort on you. I warned 
you it must be.” 

*“T do not blame you; only— 
why not have a doctor ?” 

*“ It would be useless, my dear, 
and it would worry me.” 

‘It is the first time I have ever 
addressed her by an endearing ap- 
pellation. Not that I have felt 
disinclined to do so; but her man- 
ners have been too formal and dis- 
tant to encourage such a fami- 
liarity on my part. But she did 
not resent it even by a look. Per- 
haps she did not notice it; for, as 
she gazed thoughtfully across the 
table and out of the open window, 
I saw that tears were standing in 
her eyes. 

‘I must have frightened her 
considerably. 

‘ Nothing short of a great alarm 
would make Everil cry—or, at 
least, from what I have seen of 
her character, I should think so.’ 


(To be continued.) 











SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING—OUR ENJOYMENTS—A LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY—WMR. E. A. 


FREEMAN ON DISESTABLISHMENT AND 


TRIUMPHS. 


HE travelling public is most 
sincerely to be congratulated 

on the fact that Pullman’s Cars 
have at last been placed upon some 
of our lines, and that there is now 
the glimmering of a hope that 
railway travelling may before long 
be made compatible with personal 
comfort. When we consider how 
eminently luxurious is the age in 
which we have the privilege to 
live, we find it difficult to express 
our astonishment that we should 
so long have tolerated the palpable 
discomforts and inconveniences 


which attend our necessary loco- 
motion. It is true that in England 
we are not subjected to those trials 
of temper that await us when we 


are on the Continent, for there the 
belief evidently prevails that the 
public is made for the railways, 
and not the railways for the pub- 
lic; but we may fairly complain 
that our traffic managers in their 
arrangements fall very far short of 
what, by this time, we have a right 
to expect. On some of the sub- 
urban lines it is not too much to 
say that the accommodation is 
simply beastly. The great compe- 
tition appears to be, which company 
can provide the filthiest compart- 
ments. Close, stuffy, foul, and 
ill-ventilated carriages are the 
only provision made for the com- 
fort of persons who have paid a 
considerable sum of money to be 
conveyed from one place to another. 
We are not so unreasonable as to 
expect railway companies to pro- 
vide us with locomotive drawing- 
rooms, where the upholstery shall 
be as smart as in a modern comedy; 
we don’t ask for perpetual Pullmans 
and easy couches. All we demand 
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is that some attention shall be paid 
to the architecture of the carriages 
—coaches is, I believe, the correct 
term—in order that hats and bon- 
nets may not come into contact with 
greasy lamp-glasses in the roof; 
that the seats shall be made with 
rather more regard to the uses for 
which they are intended, and shall 
not so closely resemble the accom- 
modation provided in that torture- 
chamber of which we read in an 
historical novel, called the Little 
Ease, where the unfortunate pri- 
soner could neither stand, sit, nor 
lie down without suffering agonies 
of cramp; that cleanliness should 
not be so wholly disregarded as 
appears to be the rule at present; 
and that means should be taken 
for supplying a proper amount of 
fresh air when, owing to dust or 
rain, it is next to impossible to 
keep the windows open. We can- 
not repress the conviction that it is 
nothing but sheer carelessness and 
indifference on the part of those 
great public trustees, railway 
boards, that stand in the way of 
those improvements which the vast 
host of constant travellers loudly 
demands. We cannot entertain 
the notion that the cost of superior 
accommodation would seriously 
affect the balance of profits. On 
the contrary, we are of opinion 
that railway companies would find 
their dividends increased if they 
offered further facilities for and 
inducements to locomotion than 
are comprised in the doubtful ad- 
vantages accruing from occasional 
holiday excursion trains. Passen- 
ger traffic, it is urged, does not 
pay, and companies have to look 
for their profits in their capacity as 
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carriers of goods and merchandise; 
or else we are told that it is the 
third-class people who are in the 
end most remunerative. But we 
may reply that it might be well 
worth while to try another expe- 
riment, and have only two classes. 
Let third-class fares remain as they 
are, and let a very trifling addition 
be made to first-class tickets; and 
at the same time let the cars be 
constructed upon another prin- 
ciple. Instead of compartments 
built to resemble the interior of a 
stage-coach, why should they not be 
fashioned like those second-class 
carriages with which all travellers 
in Switzerland are well acquainted? 
Weare told that this model does not 
answer in roads where great speed 
is used; but it is hard to believe 
that modern engineers cannot over- 
come this difficulty. It is true 
that on some lines there are large 
saloon carriages; but everybody 
who has travelled in such knows 
that their interior arrangements 
are abominably bad, and their 
ventilation as imperfect as it is 
possible to be. 

Surely we ought to be able to 
go to Holyhead, to Edinburgh, or 
even to York, without having to 
make up our minds to a thoroughly 
uncomfortable and sleepless jour- 
ney, to say nothing of the impos- 
sibility of getting anything but a 
hurried and indigestible meal at 
long intervals. Human nature 
requires sustaining even while it 
is in a train, and proper rest is a 
thing which it is extremely incon- 
venient to go without. There are 
other matters which will readily 
suggest themselves to travellers as 
deserving some consideration, but 
which cannot be more than hinted 
at except in the columns of a 
medical journal. Pullman’s cars 
supply the solution of these social 
problems, and we may hope that 
before long their principle will be 
universally adopted. The railway 
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companies will, no doubt, tell us, 
as indeed they do tell us whenever 
Government inspectors make sug- 
gestions for the avoidance of acci- 
dents, that an immense demand is 
made every hour of the day upon 
their resources, and that the inge- 
nuity of traffic managers is taxed to 
the utmost to meet all demands, and 
every reasonable allowance should 
be made for the difficulties of their 
position; and as a fact the public 
is not slow to recognise the efforts 
of courtesy and attention which are 
usually met with. But, at the 
same time, when grievances are 
reiterated year after year, when 
practical suggestions are offered, 
when complaints are met only by 
promises, when letters are replied 
to in a stereotyped form, which 
holds out nothing but the ghost of 
a hope of improvement or redress, 
patience will become exhausted at 
last, and give place to an aggres- 
sive perseverance. No one expects 
a bad state of things to be re- 
formed all at once; but unfortu- 
nately we see not the very faintest 
indications that railwaydom is 
prepared to move out of old- 
fashioned grooves unless it is 
somewhat rudely pushed. It can- 
not be denied that very great 
dissatisfaction with the present 
carriage arrangements is widely 
felt among the travelling public— 
a public which is increasing every 
day—and railway directors, whose 
business it is to direct the policy 
of their lines, ought, in simple 
justice to that public from whence 
they derive so large a portion of 
their revenues, to take something. 
more than a passing notice of the 
severe criticisms of which it is 
absurd to suppose that they are 
wholly ignorant. No doubt the 
matter rests to a great extent in 
the hands of the public, and a 
favourite argument with directors. 
is, that the public is the owner or 


railway property, and cannot bear 
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te see its dividends decreased, and 
that this fact is a most important 
element in the consideration of 
providing more luxurious convey- 
ances. To this it is sufficient to 
reply that it is but a very doubtful 
economy, and cannot be accepted 
as conclusive until the practical 
experiment has been fairly tried. 


We are now in the middle of 
the holiday season. London is 
what people are pleased to call 
empty. Nobody is in town, and 
there is nothing in the papers, 
unless, indeed, in the time that 
necessarily elapses between the 
penning of these lines and their 
appearance in print, something 
sensational occurs in a providen- 
tial manner to enliven the hearts 
of the sub-editors of the daily 
journals. We are all enjoying 
ourselves. When we all meet in 
town again about the middle of 
next month, we shall all say to 
each other, ‘I hope you have en- 
joyed yourself this autumn.’ We 
have been working hard for long 
months, and we have felt inclined 
to give up everything in the sultry 
weather which oppressed us in 
July; but we have held on steadily, 
looking forward to that period of 
emancipation from toil which sets 
in about the first week in August. 
At last it comes, and away we go 
scrambling about over Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and a large part 
of the Continent of Europe, pos- 
sessed with the delightful notion 
that we are going to enjoy our- 
selves, And, as a matter of fact, 
we do enjoy ourselves. 

But this sense of enjoyment is a 
remarkably difficult thing to ana- 
lyse. It is very difficult to lay 
hold of particular moments and 
say, ‘This is real pleasure.’ Contre- 
temps, inconveniences, and anx- 
ieties as to hotel accommodation 
and the safety of luggage will 
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occur on the best-regulated jour- 
ney; and the financial estimates 
for the holiday season invariably 
show a deficit. It is absolutely 
impossible to provide for all con- 
tingencies, and the cost of pleasure 
is very much more elastic than the 
purse. Holiday-seekers who have 
put by a certain sum for their 
annual trip are very fond of calcu- 
lating their expenses beforehand ; 
but the majority of them invari- 
ably find that the margin they 
have left is not wide enough, and 
many of them find in the under- 
rated amount of an hotel bill an 
annoyance which upsets the equa- 
nimity of their temper for a con- 
siderable time afterwards. A very 
important element in holiday-mak- 
ing is the weather, for dull and 
rainy days in August make us 
discontented, and induce us to 
wish we were at home again. And 
this wishing to be at home again, 
if ever so slightly indulged in, is 
very fatal to holiday enjoyment. 
Then, too, we cannot avoid meeting 
in our travels fidgety, fussy, and 
nervous people, who disturb our 
sense of repose, and communicate 
to us their unpleasant idiosyncra- 
sies, and for a time we give way to 
the disagreeable belief that on the 
whole we are rather bored than 
otherwise, and that we are throw- 
ing away our money to no good 
purpose; and in such times as 
these we are disposed to look un- 
charitably upon our fellow-crea- 
tures, and to think that every 
hotel-keeper, every guide, every 
railway porter, every human being, 
in short, who in any way ministers 
to our wants, is involved in a vast 
conspiracy against our pockets. 
And when once this universal dis- 
trust is allowed to take hold of us 
it poisons every pleasure. 

And then, at last, comes that 
terrible moment when we ask 
ourselves, Is there anything so 
very pleasurable in what we call 
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our enjoyment, after all? Ought 
we not rather to call it the tem- 
porary suspension of our usual 
routine of labours, troubles, and 
anxieties? Is pleasure a positive 
fact in our existence, or is it not 
merely the absence of pain? Youth 
answers that pleasure is a fact, 
and it points to the throbbing 
heart, the glowing cheek, the 
merry laughter, the healthy appe- 
tite, the sound and dreamless 
slumbers, as proofs of its con- 
tention. But youth is so short, 
and it has no time to profit by 
experience. Indeed, when it has 
learned the lessons of experience 
it is no longer youth. The keen 
zest for present delights, the in- 
ability to look further forward 
than four and twenty hours, the 
charming insouciance as to what 
may happen next year, are the ele- 
ments that constitute the enjoy- 
ment of life; but, alas! their 
period is so short! With the 


cares of family, business, and that 


perpetual looking forward to what 
ups or downs to-morrow may 
bring—the inevitable lot of the 
energetic mind—age creeps on, 
and pleasure becomes synonymous 
with momentary rest. What we 
once knew as enjoyment becomes 
excitement, and from that we 
turn away to peace. Holiday- 
making demands a fresh kind of 
excitement, and in many cases the 
holiday-makers return jaded to 
their business. 

Those hard-worked people who 
wish thoroughly to make the best 
of the opportunities which the 
autumn, by common consent, af- 
fords them should resolutely and 
religiously dismiss from their 
thoughts the business in which 
they have been engaged during 
the last ten months. They must 
firmly determine to consider their 
holiday as physic for mind and 
body. They should, if possible, 
put the sea between them and 
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their offices; they should leave no 
address to which letters may be 
forwarded, relying upon what ex- 
perience often shows to be the 
fact, namely, that under such cir- 
cumstances letters have a way 
of answering themselves. They 
must not vex themselves about 
their expenses, but, while observ- 
ing a due economy, they must re- 
member that they are investing 
their money in health, and are 
perfectly certain of obtaining a 
cent.-per-cent, return in their 
reinvigorated powers. They 
should seize upon every oppor- 
tunity of exercising their physi- 
cal powers, and they should en- 
courage those higher faculties 
which are developed and em- 
ployed upon the admiration of 
all that is beautiful in Nature. 
Above all things, they should 
sternly repress the notion that in 
mere travelling from place to 
place they are simply wasting 
their time, and that in the daily 
and hourly payments they make 
they are committing extravagances. 
Too many people in these days 
are apt to regard money as an 
end, and not asa means. One of 
the most curious problems of hu- 
man existence is the silent, but 
none the less expressed, passion 
on the part of many active per- 
sons to die worth so many thou- 
sand pounds. No doubt it is a 
highly laudable desire to leave 
one’s children well provided for, 
and it is one which the children 
as they grow up will appreciate 
amazingly; but life is given us 
for other purposes than to pile up 
riches. And the more a man be- 
comes the victim of such a pas- 
sion the less useful he will be 
to society. For such a one be- 
comes little better than a mono- 
maniac, and the victim of one 
idea is, to say the least, an un- 
mitigated bore. The holiday- 
maker is quite right to keep his 
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eyes open wherever he goes; but 
his enjoyment will be of a very 
inferior description if in every 
town he visits he wonders if he 
can make any money there, or if 
when contemplating a painter’s 
masterpiece his principal reflection 
is, What is it worth ? 


It cannot be said that the Con- 
servative party has achieved any 
very brilliant success in the recent 
session, nor can its most ardent 
supporters confidently anticipate 
any very remarkable triumphs in 
the future. It is so long since 
we enjoyed the blessings of a 
Tory régime that we may be par- 
doned if we were a little too san- 
guine as to results when it burst 
upon us with the frosts of spring. 
Omne ignotum pro mirifico, and to 
picture Mr. Disraeli in power re- 
quired an effort of the memory 
and a stimulant for the imagi- 
nation. The illiberal Liberals 
have had their day, we said to 
each other; the people’s William 
has become a bore, for the multi- 
tude are as susceptible to the dé- 
gotitant results of toujours perdrix 
as a gourmand in Paris or a 
sportsman in Norfolk. No more 
cheese-paring in government de- 
partments, we observed in con- 
versation when we discussed Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation; no more 
fancy budgets will emanate from 
the intuitive perceptions of the 
coruscating member for the Uni- 
versity of London ; no more haras- 
sing legislation; the Conserva- 
tives are in power, and the Golden 
Age is at hand. No matter what 
our principles have hitherto been, 
let us return to the Tory candi- 
dates. Vote by ballot is a magni- 
ficent institution, and the world 
will not know how we have indi- 
vidually changed our minds. And 
so the Conservatives came in with 
an astounding majority. 
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Well, three things are palpable. 
First, people have half an hour 
more to get drunk in than Mr. 
Gladstone’s government allowed 
them; secondly, we have got rid 
of a pennyworth of income-tax ; 
thirdly, we are evidently in for 
heroic legislation still. It is Mr. 
Disraeli’s mission to cope with 
religious activities, and none but 
the most censorious persons would 
insinuate that the Imperial—we 
might add imperious—policy of 
Prince von Bismarck had suggested 
to the Prime Minister of England 
the line he has adopted in dealing 
with religious convictions. Many 
and strong are the arguments that 
have been urged against what are 
known as the Falk laws of Ger- 
many; but when they are dis- 
passionately examined it will be 
found that they only interfere 
with religion where religion inter- 
feres with politics. Now, the 
only religious body that, as a 
body, at all interferes with po- 
litics in England is the Noncon- 
formist body, and the Noncon- 
formists act together merely for 
the purpose of putting themselves 
on an equal ground with the Esta- 
blishment, and of getting rid of 
the inequalities which still un- 
doubtedly survive to their detri- 
ment; and therefore their agita- 
tion is perfectly legitimate; and 
how so acute a politician as Mr. 
Disraeli can have consented to 
the introduction of the Endowed 
Schools Bill in its original shape 
is one of those political marvels 
which must for ever remain a 
mystery. The government, how- 
ever, in spite of its obedient ma- 
jority, has virtually confessed it- 
self beaten on this point; and 
it would be ungenerous to press 
the logical deduction, namely, that, 
however strongly Mr. Disraeli’s 
ministry may be supported in 
the House of Commons, it is 
impressed with the uncomfort- 
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able sensation that the country 
is not so thoroughly with it as 
it would like to believe. 

Putting aside, then, the details 
of this unfortunate measure, it is 
not out of place to observe upon 
the extraordinary ignorance of 
history displayed by certain mem- 
bers of Parliament, and not a few 
writers in the daily press, in the 
arguments they used about the 
intentions of persons who many 
years ago left property to chari- 
table institutions. If the inten- 
tions of founders are to be strictly 
observed, it was argued, then the 
wishes of pious persons dying 
previous to the Reformation ought 
to be regarded as having reference 
solely to the present Roman 
Catholic community. The honour- 
able members and the able editors 
who talked and wrote in this style, 
must have very odd notions about 
what they call the Reformation. 
They appear to think that the 
Reformation was the work of a 
very few years and a very few 
persons ; they appear to be, further, 
of opinion that, previous to the 
Reformation, the Roman Catholic 
Church, as we see it now, was the 
established religion of the country. 
They seem to be hopelessly igno- 
rant of the fact that the Church 
of England is no new name, 
adopted about three hundred years 
ago. If they would take the 
trouble to consult a document, 
which is not altogether unknown, 
entitled Magna Charta, they 
would find important mention 
made of the Church of England-— 
Ecclesia Anglicana. This was the 
name by which S. Gregory, Bishop 
of Rome—dAugustine, Dunstan, 
Alfred, Lanfranc, Anselm, Thomas 
& Becket, Stephen Langton, knew 
the religious community with 
which they were connected; they 
never dreamed of calling it the 
Roman Church. And the plain, 
simple, and historical fact is that 
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as Anglican authorities had always 
protested against the usurpations 
of the Papacy, while they were 
powerless to resist them, they at 
last gathered up strength and 
courage to shake off a yoke which 
they could no longer tolerate. 
Appeals to Rome were known by 
the clergy to be ruinous, and felt 
by legal authorities to be uncon- 
stitutional. The grasping avarice 
of the Vatican Court which in- 
duced it to claim the payment of 
‘ annates,’ or firstfruits of bishop- 
rics, claimed by the pope for leave 
to occupy a see, engendered for 
years and years a feeling of con- 
siderable discontent, not merely 
in the bishops themselves, but in 
the people, who saw no adequate 
reason for the alienation of property 
to the amount of something like 
three thousand pounds a year: and 
the filling up of English benefices 
with Italian ecclesiastics was 
thoroughly repugnant to the na- 
tional feeling. And so, at last, 
in the year 1531 the clergy in 
convocation petitioned the king 
for an Act of Parliament abolish- 
ing the payment of annates; and 
suggested at the same time that if 
the pope did not fall in with 
Anglican views the Church of 
England had better withdraw from 
all connection with Rome. In 
1533 Parliament passed an Act 
abolishing the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Romar See, and vested 
it in the archbishops, bishops, and 
other ordinaries of the Church of 
England. In 1534 a further Act 
was passed forbidding the pay- 
ment of firstfruits to the pope, 
and defining the manner in which 
bishops were to be appointed for 
the future; regulating, in fact, the 
existing system. In the same 
year another Act was 

rendering null and void all docu- 
ments which the bishop of Rome 
might think fit to send to England 
as authoritative. And lest it 
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should be imagined with any 
degree of truth that the rupture 
with Rome was merely a Parlia- 
mentary affair, it may be added 
that in 1534 the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York endorsed all 
that the legislature had done in 
the matter, and synodically de- 
clared that the bishop of Rome 
has no greater jurisdiction con- 
ferred on him by God in this 
kingdom of England than any 
other foreign bishop. Under these 
circumstances it is not easy to see 
wherein consists the solution of 
the continuity between the Pre- 
and the Post-Reformation Church 
of England. Further, it is worthy 
of remark that the Roman Catholic 
community never thought of mak- 
ing any such claim to represent 
the ancient Church till unwise 
Protestants put it into their heads. 
The establishment of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England is 
a fact within our memory; the 
introduction of the Roman liturgy 
and breviary is comparatively 
recent; and the Latin episcopal 
succession a brand-new importa- 
tion. The results of calm _his- 
torical inquiry show with tolerable 
clearness that, during the Refor- 
mation period, there was very 
little difference of opinion in the 
English Church with reference to 
the desirability of having nothing 
more to do with the Roman pontiff, 
and for a long period of years 
Roman Catholicism had no separate 
existence in England. By-and- 
by, however, those who were of 
opinion that all churches should 
submit to the pope gradually fell 
away from the Church of England 
and formed a separate society of 
their own, which, since the pass- 
ing of that equitable measure, the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, 
has ventured to call itself the 
Catholic Church: a claim which 
Protestantism does not care to 
dispute, but which educated Eng- 
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lish Churchmen know to be un- 
tenable. 


Since writing the above my at- 
tention has been drawn to Mr. E. A. 
Freeman’s admirable tractate, en- 
titled ‘ Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment.’ As it is always 
pleasant to find a i 
authority in one’s favour, I ven- 
ture to make a brief quotation 
from Mr. Freeman’s work. ‘ Under 
the name of the Reformation,’ he 
says, ‘we jumble together a great 
number of changes spread over 
many years. In popular language 
the Reformation sometimes means 
the throwing off of the authority 
of the pope, sometimes the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, some- 
times the actual religious changes, 
the putting forth of the English 
Prayer Book, and the Articles of 
Religion. Here are three sets of 
changes, all of which are un- 
doubtedly connected as results of 
a general spirit of change; but, 
as a matter of fact, they were acts 
done by different people at different 
times, and those who, at any 
stage, wrought one change had no 
thought that the others would 
follow. The final result might be 
that theological continuity was 
broken, but no act was done by 
which legal and historical con- 
tinuity was broken. Any lawyer 
must know that, though Pole suc- 
ceeded Cranmer, and Parker suc- 
ceeded Pole, yet nothing was done 
to break the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury as a corporation sole in 
the eye of the law. This is all 
that we mean: in the sixteenth 
century, as at several other times 
before and since, laws were made 
to which the holders of ecclesias- 
tical benefices had to conform 
under pain of losing those bene- 
fices. As a matter of fact, the 
great mass of their holders did 
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conform through all changes. 
There was much less than people 
commonly think even of taking 
from one person and giving to 
another; and the general taking 
from one religious body and giving 
to another, which many people 
fancy took place under Henry the 
Eighth or Elizabeth, simply never 
happened at all. In this last 
statement we wish to be thoroughly 
well understood. We are not 
wishing in any way to undervalue 
the greatness either of the direct 
theological change or of the in- 
direct changes of all kinds which 
followed in the long series of 
events known as the English Re- 
formation. In a general view of 
history these changes cannot be 
too highly rated. They were 
changes far greater than those 
who made them dreamed of. But 
we are dealing with a dry matter 
of fact and of law. There was no 
one particular moment, called the 
Reformation, at which the State 
of England determined to take 
property from one church or set 
of people and to give it to another. 
As there was no systematic endow- 
ment in the sixth or seventh 
century, still less was there any 
systematic disendowment and re- 
endowment in the sixteenth... . 
Looking in this (legal and his- 
torical) way at the events of the 
sixteenth century, it is certain 
that no English ruler, no English 
Parliament, thought of setting up 
a new church, but simply of re- 
forming the existing English 
Church. Nothing was farther 
from the mind of either Henry 
the Eighth or of Elizabeth than 
the thought that either of them 
was doing anything new. Neither 
of them ever thought for a moment 
of establishing a new church, or of 
establishing anything at all. In 
their own eyes they were not 
establishing, but reforming; they 
were neither pulling down nor 


setting up, but simply putting to 
rights. They were getting rid of 
innovations and corruptions; they 
were casting off an usurped foreign 
jurisdiction, and restoring to the 
Crown its ancient authority over 
the State ecclesiastical. . . . In 
all that they did Henry and Eliza- 
beth had no more thought of 
establishing a new church than 
they had of founding a new nation ; 
for in their eyes the church and 
the nation were the same thing.’ 

I earnestly recommend Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt to study in Mr. 
Freeman’s school. A little deeper 
knowledge of the history, and 
more intimate acquaintance with 
the tenets, of the Church of Eng- 
land may perhaps prevent the 
ex-Solicitor-General from writing 
such marvellous letters to the 
‘ Times’ about the Establishment. 


But Mr. Disraeli’s great achieve- 
ment of the recent session, and 
the one on which he will no doubt 
be content to rest his fame, is the 
passing of the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill. We have all 
been complaining about Ritualism 
for a long time, and have been 
imploring somebody or other to 
‘put it down,’ or ‘ stamp it out; 
and so Mr. Disraeli, willing to do 
the Christians a pleasure, has en- 
deavoured to bind in legal chains 
those superstitious and revolution- 
ary people, the Ritualists. It was 
just the sort of political dodge in 
which Mr. Disraeli would most 
keenly delight. Nobody knows 
better than he does that, practi- 
cally, the new ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure will not prove more speedy, 
or less costly than the old; no one 
can see more clearly than he does 
that the new Act will not in the 
slightest degree touch the evil com- 
plained of; for if the new judge 
suppresses Ritualism in one form it 
will certainly reassert itself in an- 
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other, Ritualism being merely a 
barbarous name for a definite re- 
ligious school of thought ; and the 
only effectual way of putting down 
& school of thought is to extermi- 
nate the objectionable thinkers as 
often as they put their theories 
into practice; and it need hardly 
be said that we have not yet 
arrived at that degree of theolo- 
gical heat (though perhaps we are 
not far from it) when such a policy 
is practicable. But the astute 
Premier thought he might take 
advantage of the religious procli- 
vities that, rightly or wrongly, are 
ascribed to Mr. Gladstone, and 
raise a Protestant cry as a watch- 
word against the tactics of his still 
formidable rival. Does Mr. Dis- 


raeli’s anxiety for the purity of the 
Protestant religion arise from the 
fact that he loves Protestantism 
much, or that he hates Mr. Glad- 
stone more? Had not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Six Resolutions something . 


to do with the solemn fervour with 
which Mr. Disraeli denounced the 
‘Mass in masquerade’—a joke 
which was cheered in the House 
of Commons, though it would have 
been hissed in a burlesque? But 
the event has proved that the 
Right Hon. the Member for Bucks 
knows how to seize his opportu- 
nities, and to divert attention from 
the barren wilderness of his im- 
perial policy to his zeal for re- 
forming abuses within the Estab- 
lishment. Nobody but Mr. Dis- 
raeli could so thoroughly have 
appreciated the charm of carrying 
&@ measure, opemly disapproved of 
by members of his Cabinet, with 
the aid of the Opposition. It 
must have been truly delicious to 
have summoned Sir William Har- 
court, who is reported to aspire to 
the leadership of the Liberals, 
to assist him in discomfiting Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy and Lord John 
Manners. Even the unfortunate 
Ritualists, who worked hard in 
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the last election to secure the re- 
turn of the Tory candidates, can 
but exclaim, ‘What a clever man 
Mr. Disraeli is!’ 

For it is impossible to deny 
the fact that the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill has passed the Le- 
gislature by acclamation. The dis- 
sentients were in a ridiculous mi- 
nority. The Nonconformists and 
High Churchmen, who from their 
several stand-points opposed the 
measure, were absolutely nowhere. 
But outsiders who watched the 
progress of the debate, and who 
can calmly forecast the future, are 
probably not far wrong in antici- 
pating that the Act will be vir- 
tually inoperative, and will hold 
the same place in the Statute Book 
as the recently-repealed LEcclesi- 
astical Titles Act, which was car- 
ried with the same enthusiasm, 
was never put in force, and was 
eventually cancelled with scarcely 
a protest. An extraordinary panic 
seems to have seized our legis- 
lators that an insignificant mi- 
nority in the Church was about to 
hand over the English nation, tied 
and bound with sacerdotalism, to 
his holiness the pope. Ritualism, 
it seemed, was being forced upon 
people whether they liked it or not; 
and the petitions, signed by some five 
and twenty thousand lay communi- 
cants, against the Bill, as likely todo 
more harm than good, were wholly 
disregarded. The Act is not to 
come into operation till next July, 
and it is possible that between 
this and then, after it has passed 
through the severe criticism, public 
and private, which it will certainly 
undergo, wiser counsels will pre- 
vail, and a less passionate survey 
of the situation, and timely amend- 
ments, may perhaps render the 
Act more equitable than it is at 
present. For if the Ritualists are 
the powerless party that they are 
said to be, if their principles’ are 
as bad and un-English as they are 
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represented to be, it was surely 
unnecessary to agitate the whole 
Church so violently in order to 
crush them; and to evoke the full 
force of the Legislature in order 
to their extinction is like employ- 
ing a steam-roller to crack a 
walnut. If their principles are 
so abjectly false, time—and a very 
short time—vwill suffice to dissi- 
pate them. If, on the other hand, 
they are mainly true, fifty Acts of 
Parliament will never stop their 

The worst feature of 
the Act is, that while it professes 
to secure uniformity in Divine 
worship—an end of very doubtful 
usefulness—its promoters have no 
hesitation in admitting that it is 
intended to be used as an engine 
in only one direction, and therefore 
it is tainted with fraud and im- 
posture. Its admitted purpose is 
to restrain zeal, not to check in- 
difference. Further, it is not ap- 
plicable to the bishops, who are the 
greatest violators of the Church’s 
rules. This exclusion of bishops 
from the operation of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act is like 
excluding magistrates and judges 
from the operation of the laws 
which deal with misdemeanour 
and felony. The lordly successors 
of the apostles are henceforth to 
be considered as above the law, 
and each Anglican diocese may 
henceforth congratulate itself, or 
otherwise, on being presided over 
by an infallible pope. 


‘That in the captain is but a choleric 
word 


Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy,’ 


may truly be said of the relative 
positions of bishop and curate in 
the Church of England. 
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There is this to be remembered : 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and Charles the Second, plain and 
simple Acts of Uniformity were 
passed, by which all breaches of 
rubrics were sternly and clearly 
dealt with. They were models of 
conciseness, compared with the 
existing cumbrous procedure; but 
they entirely failed in their object, 
and why? Simply because society 
has tacitly consented that uni- 
formity in religious worship is not 
attainable, and there are many 
good reasons for thinking that it is 
not desirable. Can it be reason- 
ably expected that in days like 
these, when opinion is free, when 
tastes so widely differ, when High 
Church, Brogd Church, and Low 
Church are i parties 
within the walls of the Establish- 
ment, it is physically possible to 
reduce their several standards of 
worship to the same dead level? 
If we repress extravagances at 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, we must 
equally put down Bach’s Passion 
Music at Westminster Abbey. It 
is not to the credit of the Con- 
servative party that they should 
have inaugurated an ecclesiastical 
policy which has but one legiti- 
mate ending, and that is disesta- 
blishment. It is to be feared, too, 
that many persons have not for- 
gotten that a member of the pre- 
sent Cabinet once described the 
party to which he thought he had 
the honour to belong as ‘ an organ- 
ised hypocrisy,’ and, remembering 
this, they may perhaps find them- 
selves unable to appreciate Mr. 
Disraeli’s Protestant zeal. 

Free Lance. 
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